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IS rougK and unhometike, but to-day very clean and 
made inviting." — 5«t p. 79. 
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A GREAT APPOINTMENT. 



CHAPTER I. 
*' Setting^ Up Housekeeping^." 

llERE is Delia's surprise. From the shape 
it is a picture," said Helen Benton, bringing the 
parcel out of the box she was unpacking. 

The young man joined in the laugh when the 
motto was unwrapped. In very gaudy colors 
and very tipsy letters " Faith, Hope, and Love ** 
greeted them. 

" See, that is marked for * charity.* I remem- 
ber Delia asked me what * charity * meant, and 
when I told her she said, * Love is much pret- 
tier and easier.* We will make this the motto 
of Hope Hill, Wilbur," said Helen. 

" Yes, we shall need the three graces up here 
in this wilderness," answered the young man. 
** I am afraid I was selfish in bringing you here 
to bury your talents, risk your health, and have 
no congenial society." 

" You are more modest than usual, refusing to 
consider yourself good society," laughed Helen, 
dropping a kiss on the troubled brow as she 
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passed with an armful of books. " I know I 
shall enjoy housekeeping and helping a minister 
in his work, and I refuse to flatter you by telling 
you being with you is a pleasure/* 

" I am afraid the work won't amount to much,** 
said the young preacher gravely. ** There are 
only four actual members on the appointment.*' 

" But there will be the summer visitors, the 
fishermen, the men at the mine, and the wood- 
men — plenty to make a church out of; and we 
will use Delia's * faith * for its corner stone,** was 
the cheerful answer. 

** I was perfectly sincere when I asked to be- 
gin with the poorest place in the Conference ; 
and when the bishop tol^ me I had a great ap- 
pointment, I felt happier than if I had been called 
to the finest church in the State. But since I 
have seen the barrenness of the land, I have 
thought that the largeness of the work lay in 
square miles, and Tve been tempted to feel this 
was a good place in which to study and write 
sermons for future use and to enjoy the beauties 
of nature. Could anything be finer than our 
view ? ** And the young people went to the 
open door to enjoy the picture before them. 

** I won't mind climbing the hill in the snow 
for the sake of this view,** said Helen, looking 
with admiration at the bay and blue waters of 
Lake Superior beyond. 
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Their cabin was on a ridge overlooking the 
straggling village of Port Howard. It had 
been a little fishing hamlet, but a few years 
previously lumber camps had been opened in 
the rich white pine forests near, and ore had 
been discovered in the chain of hills that 
stretched back from the lake on the north. That 
summer a large hotel had been built, as this ro- 
mantic region had begun to attract visitors who 
longed for quiet not found at Mackinaw and 
other lake resorts ; and, to quote from the land- 
lord's circular, "The whitefish are found here in 
perfection, while native animals — the bear, deer, 
and fox — still roam to tempt the hunter, and 
birds of rare plumage still haunt the forests.*' 
Our young people had not seen this bit of in- 
formation, but if they had they need not have 
feared the wild animals, which did most of their 
"roaming'' in the landlord's prospectus. 

" How beautiful the foliage is here ! " said 
Helen. " A deeper crimson and gold than down 
below, and so picturesque, flaming among the 
dark-green pines. But what funny little houses ! 
If it were not for the big hotel on one side and 
the Conner mansion on the other and the store, 
I would say this was a town built of play- 
houses." 

" You will think so when the lake wind rocks 
us like a nest in a tree," said Wilbur; and while 
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they were laughing over this mild joke, up came 
Mike McCarty and Uncle David Harris with the 
last load. 

" Young folks always start off like life was all 
play/* observed Mike, as he helped lift a big 
trunk ; " but after the childer come and life 
means work, they settle down without so much 
fun. But, God bless you, master and missus, an' 
keep you always as happy as ye be now ! *' 

" O, Wilbur is my brother, and I have come 
to keep house for him, but we will always be 
happy together," said Helen, laughing and 
blushing over the Irish brother's mistake. 

" O, beg pardon ; an* it's Miss Benton ! Then 
maybe ye'll laugh awhile yet,** was the answer. 

" No, Brother Mike, 'er will laugh has well 
with *er good man. Hit's the woman has makes 
the *ouse weather, parson, han' hi thank God for 
ha sweet-spirited, quiet-like woman.'* 

Evidently Mike had not the same reason for 
thanksgiving, and silently followed his smiling 
companion down the hill. 

" I believe his wife is not a Christian, which 
accounts for Mr. McCarty's views of marriage ; 
but I shall never want a wife while you will help 
me, Helen," remarked Mr. Benton. 

" Nor I a husband. I'm used to you, Wilbur. 
I wonder more brothers and sisters do not try 
our plan. How sweet and fresh the air is ! They 
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seem good-hearted men. Surely, brother, you 
will do good here, where, except that Catholic 
chapel, there isn't a church for miles around,** 
said Helen, a little troubled over her brother's 
discouragement. 

" I suppose temperaments that glory in the 
heroic as I do must suffer an occasional letting 
down of their high motives. But I am ashamed 
of being gloomy a moment. The lowest place 
to work for the Master is more than I deserve, 
and I am truly glad to endure some hardships 
for his cause.** 

"I feel that way, too,** said Helen, with a 
glowing face, as they returned to their work. 

Now these young people knew as little of 
"hardships** as a robin does of paying house 
rent. They had been sent through college by 
their parents, who afterward gave them a year's 
study abroad. Helen*s taste was artistic, and 
her friends declared she was sacrificing a bril- 
liant future by giving up painting to help her 
brother in the ministry. 

" My art studies in Europe satisfied me that I 
am only a fair copyist,** Helen answered. " Per- 
haps I can do more making pictures of lives. To 
make a human face grow beautiful with the love 
and happiness that come from knowing Christ 
may be as high an art as putting ideal faces on 
the wall. I must be satisfied with art as a recre- 
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ation rather than as the aim and end of my be- 
mg. 

" If you give up yourself to religious work, you 
would better marry a minister," suggested the 
mother, who was afraid her daughter's "peculiar 
notions " would leave her a spinster forever. 

" No minister but Wilbur has asked me to 
share his lot,** was the daughter*s reply, which 
made the good mother sigh over refused oppor- 
tunities from other quarters. Mrs. Benton was 
a Christian, but she had a struggle to be willing 
to have the son and daughter on whom she had 
built so many hopes begin so humbly, when she 
felt their talents and education fitted them for 
some high position in life. 

" We have sacrificed much to give them su- 
perior advantages,** she reminded her husband. 

" Yes, but none too much since they feel all 
they have acquired belongs to the Master,*' was 
the answer that reconciled the mother to send- 
ing these precious " children ** to the hardest ap- 
pointment in the Conference. She would have 
felt even better if she could have seen their 
happy faces as they tacked down carpets and ar- 
ranged their simple furniture. It was a cozy, 
homelike place when, with aching backs and 
bruised fingers, the young people sat down to 
rest. Outside it was a little, unpainted work- 
ingman's cottage in a neglected, sandy spot. 
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where not even a tree had been tempted to 
grow. Inside the large front room had been 
newly papered with cheap light paper, making 
it very cheerful, though inexperienced hands 
had put some of the bouquets upside down, and 
there were wrinkles not left by time. The new 
paint had spoiled one suit of clothes and Helen's 
best apron. *' But we'll know better next time," 
she said consolingly. 

" But my hands ! " said Wilbur. 

" Turpentine will take off all but the prime 
coat," answered his sister ; ** but your classic 
brow and Roman nose are beyond repair." 

The minister hurried to the glass and saw his 
best features much disfigured. 

*' I must use turpentine enough to get this off 
before Sunday," he said, going to work with so 
much energy that when Helen returned a nose 
with the " peel off" met her gaze. 

** Stop laughing, for Fve about put out an eye. 
I've gotten turpentine in," groaned Wilbur. 

Helen brought hot water to bathe the eye, and 
assured her brother vaseline would soon recover 
the nose; and she added, ** No matter \\o\\ you 
look, the room is fine." The young people had 
refused everything not really necessary. 

" We want things pretty to attract people," 

said beauty-loving Wilbur. 

" But shall we not get nearer our people if they 
2 
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see little difference between their homes and 
ours ? ** answered practical Helen. " I believe 
those who best reach the dwellers in city tene- 
ment houses must live among them/' 

" You are right,*' admitted Wilbur ; so a plain 
table was his writing desk, and his bookshelves 
were made of pine boards, which Helen in time 
stained a lovely cherry with some berries she 
found in the valley. The carpet was a gay rag 
one bought on account of its cheapness. 

" This may show some of our very poor people 
how to utilize their rags, though I hope not in 
these colors," said Helen, who detested rag car- 
pets in general and this in particular. However, 
when it was down it looked really homelike, and 
with some pictures on the wall, bric-a-brac on 
the shelf Wilbur put up for a mantel, an easy- 
chair, and a student's lamp, gave the sitting room 
and study quite an attractive air. The one lux- 
ury besides the rocking chair was the lounge, 
which when unfolded made Wilbur's bed. 

Helen made her own little room cozy with a 
draped toilet table, which underneath was a 
packing box. She showed her want of vanity 
by selecting a lookingglass that made her face 
crooked on account of the low price. But the 
pressed autumn leaves and ferns on the white 
wall and the many photographs made up for the 
unreliable mirror. The little bedroom opened 
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into the big kitchen, and was to share its fire in 
cold weather. On one side of the kitchen by a 
sunny window Helen had laid some strips of 
carpet, and here she had her own low rocker, 
her workbasket, a little table, and a shelf with a 
few choice books. 

** Now we each have our own little corners, 
and we can work easier alone and enjoy each 
other's society better when resting,** the wise 
little woman replied, when her brother declared 
she should not settle herself in the kitchen. As 
her cooking stove was new and bright, and one 
end of the room was curtained off for dish wash- 
ing, the kitchen was not a bad sitting room. It 
was in the "pantry** Helen expected to distin- 
guish herself, getting up dainty dishes for her 
beloved brother. She had taken cooking lessons 
of Miss Corson, and, aided by a good cookbook, 
she meant to show the world that a cultured 
woman could be a model housekeeper. 

** I feel almost guilty,** Wilbur said Saturday 
morning. " I haven*t been to see anyone but 
Uncle David, as they call him, and I haven't 
had a prayer meeting or written a sermon. We 
must not forget our Master's work in our eager- 
ness to get a home.** 

" Jacob's ladder rested on the earth, my son, 
and we cannot neglect the physical if we want 
strength for the spiritual," answered Helen. 
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** * Give us our daily bread * comes even before 
we ask to be forgiven or kept from evil. But 
your study is ready. Write a splendid sermon 
while I make you some good bread.*' 

Wilbur went to his table, and with much 
prayer and thought finished a sermon he had 
been long contemplating. Helen did not find 
her duties so uplifting. She was very tired from 
the unusual activity of the week, and found even 
dainty cooking laborious. At home she had al- 
ways left things for Bridget to clean up when she 
"helped," and she was surprised to find she had 
taken down every article in her pantry, which 
took some time to replace clean and dry. She 
hurt her hand badly, and lost her temper for a 
moment over the long, ungainly pine sticks which 
were hard to kindle, and then made a furnace- 
like oven. There was a little bakery where a 
suspicious-looking Irishman baked for the camp, 
and after seeing him take out the bread from his 
oven with very dirty hands, Helen determined 
to be at his mercy as little as possible. She 
meant to surprise Wilbur with some homemade 
bread, for he laughed at the idea of her knowing 
how to make it. He would have been surprised, 
indeed, if he had seen Helen's first baking, but 
he never did. The loaves came out black on top, 
very flat, and with a suspicious odor. 

" I've kept that newspaper receipt for bread 
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for months/* said disgusted Helen. "A news- 
paper prevarication ; ** and Helen gathered the 
sad-looking loaves in her apron and ran to the 
edge of the hill which overlooked the McCarty 
shanty. Among half a dozen quarreling chil- 
dren down came the warm bread, and, screened 
by the wood pile, Helen saw the hungry little 
rascals devouring her failure with great zest. 
"There are more than one mother can manage," 
she said when she thought of fatal consequences. 
Then she stopped laughing and wiped a few tears 
from her eyes, for Helen Benton could not bear 
any kind of failure. 

Wilbur was too much absorbed in Sunday 
plans to notice fresh baker's bread, and Helen 
soon forgot it. They went together in the even- 
ing to the hall over the village store, which had 
been rented for their church services. Tired as 
she was, Helen insisted on scrubbing the dirty 
floor, and Wilbur blacked the stove. The next 
morning Helen carried a bouquet of wild flowers 
she had gathered in a ravine near, as October 
was unusually warm for that region. In spite of 
the mild morning Uncle David had a fire roaring 
in the air-tight stove, and this and the hard chairs 
made Helen's first Sunday almost unbearable. 
There were a few hymn books, and Uncle David 
led the singing, which was so hearty it greatly 
encouraged the preacher. There were a half 
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dozen men, two or three women, and a few chil- 
dren to listen to the eloquent discourse. 

" Don't preach as if they were scholars and 
philosophers/* warned Helen. 

" There's just where you are mistaken/* Wilbur 
returned. " These people need educating, and I 
mean to preach as well as if I were before the 
students at Ann Arbor.*' So he gave an exhaust- 
ive discourse (perhaps exhausting were better) 
on Paul desiring a citizenship in heaven rather 
than in Rome. He brought forth every ancient 
historian to show up Rome, and then glowed 
with his own experience in that renowned city. 
Finally he reached heaven, honestly intending to 
prove that, great as Rome was, the heavenly city 
was to be preferred. But he had not been there, 
and was not of a very imaginative turn of mind, 
and Scripture left his memory, so he weakened 
in his description of heaven. Two of the men 
had shuffled out, two boys were playing, a baby 
crying, aijd reliable Uncle David sleeping peace- 
fully ; so the young preacher stopped short, omit- 
ting the conclusion and personal application. 

" I made a perfect failure, and the new super- 
intendent from the mine was there. I ought 
not to preach/' groaned Wilbur, as they climbed 
the hill to the parsonage. 

" No, you didn't fail. You were just lovely 
to everyone after the sermon," said Helen. 
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" Your pleasant way of shaking hands will bring 
them all back.** 

" But I did not spend three years at the sem- 
inary to learn how to shake hands,** answered the 
discomfited preacher. " Do you think that ser- 
mon made anyone want to go to heaven ? ** 

" Perhaps not, but some one may spunk up and 
save his money and get to Rome,** was the rogu- 
ish answer that made Wilbur stop hinting for 
consolation. 

Helen bustled around getting dinner, and after- 
ward let Wilbur put on a big apron and wipe the 
dishes ; and then they went to the Sunday school 
that had been announced. 

Only six children and three grown people were 
present. 

"Never mind, I will find my infant class be- 
fore another Sunday,** Helen said hopefully, as 
they turned homeward ; " and we must get Ep- 
worth Hymnals^ a Sunday school library, and an 
organ at once.** 

" No doubt we can find cast-off books in some 
rich city church, but organs don*t grow on trees,** 
said Wilbur, looking at the suggestive forest back 

of their home. 

» 

** Yes, the cases do ; and one has grown for us, 
I'm sure,** she answered brightly. 

In the evening they found quite a congrega- 
tion under the smoky lamps. Wilbur and Helen 
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were not great singers, but they began some 
spirited songs, and as " Hold the Fort '* and 
" Sweet By and By " floated out on the still air, 
the men drinking in the grocery " on the sly '* 
and the loungers at the " Red Lion ** came up to 
see what was going on ; so the hall became full. 
Wilbur gave a very simple but touching talk 
about the lost sheep and the Good Shepherd, 
and the rough men listened attentively. No one 
rose in response to his earnest invitation, but 
more than one head was bowed for the first time 
during the earnest closing prayer. 

** * Faith, Hope, and Love.* I will have all three 
for these precious souls," the preacher said to 
himself as he went to rest, satisfied with his new 
appointment. 

Mrs. McCarty came to wash the next morning, 
and Helen and Wilbur wrote home letters and 
then took a delightful ramble into the forest. 
Helen returned first, and when her brother joined 
her for dinner she said, " I gave Mrs. McCarty 
her dinner and let her go, and what do you think 
she asked, in the face of canned corn, salmon 
salad, beef loaf, and lemon snow? * If you had 
a bit of fat pork, taters, an* beans, ma'am, it 
would be more fillin* after a wash than puddin* 
and sich.* ** 

" Well,** laughed Wilbur, ** this air makes one 
hungry as a bear. I think myself we need hearty 
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food up here. You remember the girl from the 
country, with all of mother's elegant fare, said 
she was aching for a good * biled dinner.* You 
mustn't change Mrs. McCarty's food too sud- 
denly." 

** Here's a lesspn for us both," said Helen. " I 
had better learn to make good baked beans and 
bread instead of angels' food and * sich.* You 
shall have substantial now." 

"And these people need from me something 
to nourish them in their rough, hard lives. But, 
Helen, if I make plain, everyday topics my work, 
will I not lose the argumentative style that seems 
natural to me ? " said Wilbur. 

" No ; keep up your study and writing. Some 
time you will need it all, just as I will my dainty 
cooking; but now we will give what is wanted 
here. Some one is knocking," said Helen, rising. 

Without waiting for Helen to open the door, 
Mike rushed in with " The woods is afire, an' 
it's dry as a powder horn, an' the wind's this 
way ! " 
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CHAPTER II. 

The Forest Fire. 

WILBUR! "cried Helen. "Arewetobc 
burned out just as we are so nicely settled ? But 
we are nothing to those whose lives are in 
danger." 

" We must pray for rain/* said Wilbur. " We 
noticed a peculiar odor this morning, Mr. Mc- 
Carty. How far off is the fire ? And is the 
village in danger ? ** 

" Faith, an* that we can't say. Some men 
have come in an* say the bush has been afire 
these two days, but only this morning the wind 
shifted our way. Some hunter left his fire, an* 
it*s unusual dry, and mayhap the trees will go 
like prairie grass. Sometimes the woods burns 
for miles, taking everything, towns and all. 
There's men enough to fight it back along shore, 
but we can*t save the houses on the ridge, 
they're too near the bush. You must be after 
taking your goods to the store, sir,** was the an- 
swer that made his hearers look frightened. 

** Pack up our most valuable things, our clothes 
and books, in the trunks, Helen. I was foolish 
to break up my boxes for fuel. 1*11 run and see 
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if I can help farther on, and will come back in 
plenty of time for you/' said Wilbur, hurrying 
off with Mike to warn other families in danger. 

Helen busied herself, following her brother's 
directions, until he returned several hours later 
with a wagon for the trunks. 

" I am sorry to have left you with so much to 
do, but I was needed. The men are trying to 
fight back the fire on the north. We must send 
our best things away, and then go to help oth- 
ers. There is a poor woman who needs you, 
Helen. Her husband was in a little camp in the 
woods. I suppose he and his men were drunk, 
or they would have come into the town for 
safety. We found them on the edge of the fire, 
suffocated with smoke, but this Tom Jones was 
the only one dead." 

" How terrible ! " cried Helen. 

" Yes ; we brought him in and put him in a 
coffin and took him home. A burning limb had 
blown across his face, so he is badly disfigured," 
answered Wilbur. 

** O, brother, you have been in danger your- 
self ! Don't leave me," begged Helen. 

" I must watch with the men to-night, dear. 
Take what food we have to Mrs. Jones. I will 
come there soon. It is the little red house back 
of the tavern ; but I will carry your basket, 
Helen, when the trunks are gone." 
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The air was growing sickening with the near 
approach of the fire, but Helen forgot their dan- 
ger when she entered the woodcutter's cabin. 
She had often read " A fire in the forest and a 
life lost," and then had thrown away the paper 
without much thought ; but here she was facing 
the terrible reality. The pine coffin stood in the 
corner. No one but the wife cared to lift the 
lid and look at the discolored face. She sat 
near, and raised her bowed head only to glare 
at Helen as if she were a most unwelcome in- 
truder. The young girl knew little of poverty 
or grief. She rather expected to be regarded as 
an angel of mercy, but she took things as she 
found them. She put her basket on the table 
and went up to the baby, who was crying in a 
rough-looking woman's arms. 

" It's hungry, and she won't look at it, and 
I've got my own baby to home, and my man 
must have his supper," said the woman. 

" I have helped with babies before," said Hel- 
en. ** Wait a minute ; '' and she emptied her 
basket and ran out where she had noticed a pile 
of chips, and when she returned she soon had a 
fire roaring in the cracked stove. It was grow- 
ing cold. Helen lighted the lamp, and said to 
the little girl, who had two frightened boys cling- 
ing to her, ** You and your little brothers can set 
the table, and we'll soon have a nice supper." 
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" I'se awful hungry/* said one of the boys, as 
his sister obeyed. 

Helen had things ready quickly, and when 
the children began eating she took the baby, 
while the neighbor slipped away well satisfied. 
Helen gave the baby some warm milk and 
wrapped him in a big shawl, and the little fellow 
was soon asleep. Then she made a cup of tea 
and toasted a slice of bread and took it to the 
woman, who still sat with her head against the 
coffin. 

" I know you don't want it," Helen said, as 
the woman pushed her away ; " but you must 
take it for your poor baby's sake.'* 

After a moment's hesitation the woman swal- 
lowed the food without a word. Then Helen 
helped the children off to their poor beds, and 
they soon forgot their troubles in sleep. Helen 
brought in wood to keep up the fire. Some 
rough men dropped in, each trying in his own 
rude way to show kindness, one with beer, an- 
other with a can of coffee and some bread, and an- 
other to promise to come and *' watch the dead." 

" Lie down with baby," Helen begged, as she 
became frightened by the woman's stony silence 
and wild look. 

" He was a good husband when he was him- 
self," said the woman, clinging to the coffin. 

Helen's heart was fairly bursting. She had 
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been silently praying for power to comfort this 
crushed soul, and her inability was more than 
she knew how to bear. She could only put her 
arms around the sufferer's neck and cry. 

" Do you care so ? " asked the widow, her own 
lips beginning to quiver. 

" I'm so sorry for you ! I know he was good, 
or you wouldn't love him so," sobbed Helen. 

** Yes, he was good," said the woman tear- 
fully, her fountain of grief unsealed by the pity 
of a warm, loving heart ; and she cried in Hel- 
en's arms until she was exhausted, and then al- 
lowed herself to be led to her bed without a 
word. 

Helen noticed the patter of raindrops on the 
roof. 

** Rain, thank God ! " she said to the man 
who had come for the " wake." 

** Yes, an' the wind has changed. No danger 
outside now," he answered, lighting his pipe and 
looking at the coffin with a frightened air. 

Just then Wilbur came, and Helen was thank- 
ful to get out of the stifling air even if into a 
driving rain. 

" I hope this has not been too much for you," 
Wilbur said anxiously. 

** No, now you are safe," she answered, cling- 
ing to him. " O, brother, death is so terrible ! " 

" Not to God's children if in a line of duty," 
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he answered. But he was as glad as Helen to 
reach their own little home in safety, and a 
blessed shelter it seemed after what they had 
passed through. 

That rain saved many a home, camp, and even 
more than one village. It continued for two 
days! so the woodcutter was carried to the deso- 
late little graveyard in the rain. The minister 
made some earnest, searching remarks over that 
plain coffin, believing the living, and not the 
dead, needed his words. 

Nowhere will one find such" real kindness as 
among the rough people in frontier life. From 
their own poverty they paid the expenses of the 
burial and provided the widow with provisions 
and money for a month's rent. After that she 
was to take her children to her father's at the 
mine. 

Wilbur had invited everyone to the prayer 
meeting on Thursday evening, and something 
happened that day that helped draw the people 
to the hall. A fisherman's boat was coming in, 
and the lake was still rough from the storm. 
For some time it seemed as if the little boat 
would be lost, and when it at last reached shore 
there was great rejoicing. Wilbur chose for his 
first prayer meeting talk " Christ saving Peter," 
and the people were greatly moved by his words. 
One of the fishermen stayed after the meeting, 
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in answer to the preacher's request, and prom- 
ised to seek the Saviour of men. 

** I am getting to our second grace, * hope,* " 
Wilbur said that evening. ** It was hope that 
made me strong through the fire and nerved me 
to my duty to the living over the dead, and now 
my heart is thrilled over the hope of seeing these 
men and women saved.** 

** I am hoping for that young school-teacher,** 
Helen answered. " He has promised to come 
to our meetings to help in the singing. He says 
we have come among a set of barbarians ; that 
the Conner family is Catholic, and the rest are 
woodmen or fishermen, except the doctor, who 
spends most of his time at the mine.** 

" Why did you not tell him Jesus chose fish- 
ermen for his companions ? ** asked Wilbur. 

" O, he professes to believe that Jesus was 
simply a good man, if not a myth altogether. 
But what a prayer Uncle David made ! ** 

** Yes, I never heard a more eloquent appeal 
than that old Cornishman gave. It means living 
very close to God to speak with him as man to 



man.** 



Helen began on PViday to hunt up her Sunday 
school. She had already secured the promise of 
the McCarty and Jones children, but she wanted 
all the wild urchins of the village. She had 
sent for hymnals and books and had written 
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for monthly terms for an organ. She had 
brought a blackboard, picture cards, and other 
supplies for the infant class ; so all she needed was 
the ** infant/* Friday afternoon she went .over 
to the village school and asked Mr. Winters if 
she could make an announcement. Of course 
he could not refuse a request made in such a' 
pretty, timid way from such an interesting-look- 
ing young lady. Helen trembled like a leaf as 
she faced the fifty children, small and large, and 
began a confused little speech about a Sunday 
school liaving been started. She soon forgot 
herself and grew eloquent over the pretty stories 
that would be told, the picture cards, and after 
a while singing books and an organ and books to 
take home and read. Then there would be a 
Christmas tree for Christmas and in the summer 
a picnic for the Sunday school ; and all this was 
not simply to spend a pleasant hour on Sunday, 
or to have all the good times which Sunday 
schools fell heir to, but, best of all, to study the 
Bible and learn about Jesus. He was once a 
little child and very poor ; his earthly father was 
just a carpenter, but his heavenly Father was 
God, and he left heaven to come and save peo- 
ple ; ** and he loves little children, and I know 
you will all love him if you come and learn 
about him,** Helen concluded. Helen was not 

one of those who are enthusiastic about every- 
3 
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thing else but religion, and now as she spoke 
her cheeks were glowing and her eyes filled with 
tears. The children were much impressed, and 
one dirty little hand went up to know if Jesus 
was the same as the president. 

"You see how they need instruction,*' she 
said, turning to the young man, who had a queer 
look on his boyish face. " I will not apologize 
for forgetting myself and talking so long, if there 
is a child in Michigan who never heard of Jesus 
before." 

** You represented your case so well I will 
come too, if you take big heathen as well as lit- 
tle,*' the young man said, as he opened the door. 

"Come and help me sing," said Helen. 

She put his name on her prayer list. She and 
Wilbur kept a list of persons for whose conver- 
sion they were praying. 

" Do you think simply praying for a soul leads 
to its conversion ? " some one asked Helen, who 
knew this. 

" We find that when we are interested enough 
to pray with faith for anyone we work for that 
soul before we know it. There is always some 
way to send a good book to a friend, or to invite 
him to religious meetings, as well as personal 
words about Jesus and the work of God's Spirit,** 
was the answer. 

Saturday Helen tried another plan. In the 
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morning she made some spicy ginger snaps, and 
with these and a basket of rosy-cheeked apples 
started out in the afternoon. The rain was fol- 
lowed by a ** cold snap/* and there was a light 
fall of snow on the ground. This was rapidly 
disappearing under the sun, which came out 
with an Indian summer smile ; but the boys and 
girls were making the most of the fun while it 
lasted, and were dragging sleds or throwing balls 
of dirty snow. Helen passed from group to 
group with pleasant words, distributing apples 
and gingerbread, refreshing the minds of the 
the school children about the new Sunday school, 
and imparting the information to those not pres- 
ent before. Some of the children promised to 
come, while others threw snowballs at their 
would-be benefactor or said words that made 
her blush with shame ; but all the little rascals 
ate her goodies and longed for more. 

Sunday was a beautiful day, the lake like a 
mirror, and the sun warm and bright. There 
was a good audience to listen to the simple, di- 
rect sermon, for the events of the week had 
aroused some of the people. At the hour for 
Sunday school there was a crowd of noisy chil- 
dren. 

" We get about what we work for," said Wil- 
bur. "You had the children and I mostly 
empty chairs for a Bible class.** 
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" Yes/' answered Helen ; " and I'm as tired as 
if I had washed all day. They are as wild as 
cowboys. One youngster yelled, * Where's the 
gingerbread ? ' and another, * You said there'd be 
a Christmas tree.' But after all they listened 
fairly well and promised to corrle again. Per- 
haps I'd better have a children's meeting here 
once a week — a Junior League — and do a little 
Loyal Legion work with it. I long to get these 
children for Christ." 

** Begin at once," said Wilbur. " There isn't 
half enough done for the children. Ah, here 
comes Mr. Stirling ! " 

He was the mine superintendent, and had 
come to take the minister to his appointment 
for the evening. Helen made them wait until 
she had a dainty supper ready. 

** Are you afraid to stay alone. Miss Benton ? " 
Mr. Stirling asked. 

" I won't let myself be ; but I wish I could see 
my brother's other work." 

" If you don't mind crowding, we would be de- 
lighted to have you go," said Mr. Stirling, 

"Thank you. Helen is such a help," said 
Mr. Benton ; and the young girl was much pleased 
at the prospect of a ride and a visit to the mine. 

She found even a harder looking set of men 
than at the village, and she remarked this as 
they rode home. 
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** Yes/' answered Mr. Stirling. " The last 
superintendent failed, and I was sent to prevent 
an uprising. The mine is new and has to com- 
pete with the big ones farther north, and the 
company is not very generous. I am not a 
church member, but I am thankful to have your 
influence, Mr. Benton, and will do anything if 
your work will quiet these men.'* 

" Be careful as you ride back alone," advised 
Wilbur. 

" I have a protector here," the superintendent 
said, laying his hand significantly on his breast 
pocket. 

** I wish such a noble-looking fellow had con- 
fidence in the Friend in whom we trust, sister," 
the minister said, as they went into the house to- 
gether. 
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CHAPTER III. 

The Strike. 

t ARLY in November winter began in earnest. 

'* The water looks cold, but how lovely the 
snow is here!*' commented Helen. "Every 
stump has become a picture in its white drap- 
ery ; the smaller trees are muffled in white, while 
the pines stand out like white-capped sentinels. 
It is very striking.** 

"You will indeed find this snow striking 
when you plod up and down this hill through 
drifts higher than your head,** said Wilbur, 
smiling at his enthusiastic sister. 

Helen admitted it was not so poetical, and re- 
joiced when a low-spirited thermometer made 
the snow a marble pavement. 

"I was dreading shoveling snow,** said Wil- 
bur ; " but except to keep it so we can get in at 
the door and see out of the window, Jack Frost 
saves me the trouble, for it is so soon packed 
down, and it makes a good banking around the 
house.** 

" Our Hill of Difficulty seems to be appropri- 
ated now by every youngster in town,** said 
Helen. " It is fun to watch the bobsleds, but to 
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risk your life meeting one at the curve is not so 
picturesque.** 

" People up north enjoy the sports of winter 
instead of growling about the cold,*' said Wilbur, 
as he settled himself to work. 

Helen went to the kitchen with a puzzled face. 
Wilbur had forgotten meat the day before, but 
bean soup had done nicely. There was a fair 
supply of vegetables in the house ; so Helen got 
up as nice a dinner as possible without the meat. 

"Helen, I did not forget the meat,** Wilbur 
said, as he served the bean soup. " The truth is, 
I haven't a cent in my pocket. I helped too 
generously in the Jones matter, and I had to lay 
in wood and coal and get our base-burner ; and 
double windows had to be put on, everybody said. 
If I could only get a well here ! To think of go- 
ing down this hill for our water all winter nearly 
kills me. I should think the women would break 
down carrying water so far. I had no idea, 
though, that housekeeping was so expensive ; 
and here we've been a month and no one has 
offered me a cent ! ** 

" Who is responsible for your salary ? ** asked 
Helen anxiously. 

" Nothing is assured except our hundred from 
the missionary fund. We are supposed to make 
the place support a preacher. There has been 
only occasional preaching here because there was 
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SO little prospect of supporting a man or a fam- 
ily. Old Uncle David Harris and Aunt Hannah 
and Mr. McCarty are the only earnest Chris- 
tians here, though Mr. Conner, who owns the 
camp and most of the town, wants a church." 

"Let him support it then!" cried Helen. 
" You must get the people together and organ- 
ize a board and put the responsibility of your 
support on them. Mr.^Conner may think that 
giving us the rent of this shanty is enough for 
him." 

" I will if no one does it for me,'* answered Wil- 
bur. " We must pray and trust and get along 
for a few days. Better people than we have 
lived on potatoes and salt pork for the privilege 
of preaching the Gospel.** 

** Every preacher needs a matter-of-fact wife 
or sister," Helen said to herself after her brother 
went off to his studies. " If Wilbur's prayers do 
not bring in some money in a few days, I will see 
what a visit to Mr. Conner and Mr. Harris will 
do. I have more faith after I've done my best 
than before.** 

As Wilbur did not know his doubting sister's 
frame of mind, he ate his sparse diet with a light 
heart ; but as he was not a vegetarian on prin- 
ciple, he too began to long for the flesh pots of 
Egypt, while he needed postage stamps in order 
to send off some important letters. 
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Thursday Mr. Stirling drove over just before 
dinner, and they were sitting down to an empty- 
looking table as he came in. • 

"Just in time!'' said Wilbur heartily; but 
Helen glanced at the table in distress. 

As the back door was the only entrance to 
their castle during the winter, their visitor had 
no choice but to see the poverty of the land, and 
he took in the situation at a glance. 

" Part of my errand is to say that I shot a deer 
yesterday, and have divided it between my good 
landlady, Mrs. Burns, and my hilltop friends. I 
have some fine roasts and a few tender steaks. 
Help me in with them, Benton, and then I will 
show my skill in broiling venison, if Miss Benton 
has some coals." 

While the young men stepped out to the cut- 
ter, Helen slipped a few delicacies saved for com- 
pany from her cupboard, and when the venison 
was cooked they all sat down to a tempting din- 
ner. 

"Don't let this thing occur again," said Mr. 
Stirling. " I supposed some one was looking 
after you that you did not starve. Now, Ben- 
ton, put on your coat, and we'll see everybody 
in town and organize some kind of a board to 
look after the support of our new church. I'll 
be your financial agent, if you'll take such a 
heathen for a helper. Only I ask one thing. I 
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admire your earnestness and enthusiasm, and I 
believe a church helps the morals of a commu- 
nity. • My parents are very devoted — in fact they 
surfeited me with such things at home. I am 
satisfied that I can live a moral, and, I trust, a 
useful, life without what you call conversion. S9 
I beg you not to drive me away from this de- 
lightful home and your needed friendship and 
congenial society by talking religion to me.** 

Helen was about to flash back that he had bet- 
ter wait until he had reason to complain, but 
Wilbur saved his impulsive sister by saying, 
cordially: "As you wish about that, my friend. 
We value your society more than I can tell, and 
will be grateful for any help you can give this 
new church. You see, Stirling, Tm "not much 
of a business man, but I mean to improve, as a 
minister in our denomination has to be capable 
of carrying on any business enterprise, from rais- 
ing his own salary to building a college, if neces- 
sary. I had no idea of finding here a young man 
of my own age for a chum, and one with whom 
I could quarrel over science and politics, if not 
religion.'* 

" I think your sister and I could quarrel more 
easily ; but then we would make up easier, too,** 
he answered with a laugh. 

He was several years older than Wilbur, and 
had been greatly drawn to him, feeling some- 
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what an elder brother's solicitude for his welfare, 
though very much afraid his new friend might 
annoy him by personal efforts for his good. 

** If I bring some oysters, Miss Benton, may I 
stay for supper? It's a long, cold ride when one 
is hungry." 

" Don't tempt Helen with oysters, where they 
charge to look at the can,*' said Wilbur, as 
Helen gave a willing consent. 

" Wrap up your throat, you careless boy ! " 
she cried, running after her absent-minded 
brother with his muffler. Then she sacrificed 
her last eggs in making a cake for supper, and 
took up her sewing, which an early twilight soon 
interrupted. 

When the young men returned, they came up 
the slippery hill laughing like two overgrown 
boys, but when they came in they became sober 
enough to report business. 

"*We have secured the promise of one hundred 
dollars and house rent here, and I will pledge 
one hundred at the mine and as much more as 
we can raise. I will also see that as much 
comes from the work at the camp. The men 
can be induced to give a donation from their 
winter's work, and Mr. Conner will make up the 
rest. With your missionary money, it makes the 
magnificent sum of four hundred. Can you keep 
house on that. Miss Benton ? " 
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** Yes, if other women can,'* she answered. 

** If you will furnish the oysters,'* put in WiK 
bur, refilling his bowl with the savory soup. 

" Tell me truly, Benton, why did you come up 
here? For a little adventure, as I first went to 
mining ? '* questioned Mr. Stirling. 

** No, Stirling. We believe there are souls 
here more precious than the ore hidden in these 
hills. If men can brave cold winters and the 
hardships of frontier life for money, surely 
Christ's followers can do it for the Master they 
profess to love more than the world," was the 
answer. 

"That's sensible talk," answered the superin- 
tendent, a cynical smile on his fine face ; " but 
most Christians don't care to ship with the com- 
mon people to save them. They would rather 
hire missionaries to do their work than associate 
with the rabble." 

"That is the hardest part of it, Stirling," said 
Wilbur, wisely ignoring the weak old thrust ; 
" the association, as a real brother or sister, with 
people who are dirty and low, to say nothing of 
not being refined and cultured. I need just such 
a test, though, for fastidiousness is one of my 
faults. I often think how Christ must have suf- 
fered in this way ; the times were so degenerate. 
And how much greater the contrast between an 
absolutely pure being, used to the companionship 
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of angels, and any situation a good man could 
be placed in ! His best companions were sim- 
ple, rough fishermen. Helen and I have often 
talked this over. We stood one evening on the 
shore of Galilee, watching the lake reflect the 
very hills that his dear feet had trod, and we 
promised God and each other that we would not 
seek high places, but try and follow Christ's ex- 
ample and break our bread for the multitude.** 

" And we agreed,** broke in Helen, with a face 
glowing over the memory of that hour when the 
Master was so near, " that the young should take 
the hard places. Before middle life most consti- 
tutions can stand hardships. We do not feel 
these lake winds as old people would. Then 
there is a certain enthusiasm young people pos- 
sess that overcomes the obstacles which must be 
met in new work. Our presiding elder said, * I 
like to have young men, because they have not 
had enough failures to know that they can fail.* '* 

" Older men make better city pastors on ac- 
count of their general experience, and there are 
plenty to fill all the up-stairs places in our de- 
nomination,** continued Wilbur with a smile. 
** But I hold that every person who has strength 
owes the world a few years of missionary work. 
It may be living and working in the slums of a 
city, or going to sorne land crying for mission- 
aries, or to some delightful new work like this. 
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Since we are praying for the conversion of the 
world, every worker should desire to be where he 
is most needed. That is not heroism, only com- 
mon sense.** 

There was a moment*s silence, and the young 
miner was thinking that, while he had warded 
off any personal appeals, these young people 
could no more help talking their religion than 
the sunshine could be shut out by a piece of clear 
glass. " Simple enthusiasm, but beautiful as it is 
rare,** he said to himself; then aloud, " If you 
feel so, Benton, I wonder you spent so much 
time in preparation.** 

" My natural love for study keeps me from be- 
ing sure my motive was entirely unselfish ; but 
why not, if you took time to go to a mining 
school and your doctor was required to take 
hospital practice after his medical school in order 
to get this place ? ** answered the preacher. 

** A doctor up here has difficult accidents to 
meet. That man is responsible for a good many 
lives. A bungler would not do,** said Mr. Stir- 
ling. 

'* And I am responsible for a good many souls 
up here. I fear I need more, rather than less, 
knowledge for the work,'* replied the preacher. 

"I remember a beautiful lesson from one of 
Dr. Cleveland*s sermons,** said Helen. " He 
imagined a tree that thrust its roots deep in the 
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soil and drank in the sunshine, dew, and rain re- 
gardless of everything around it. It spread its 
branches even if weaker growths were crowded 
out or plant life died under its shade. A selfish 
tree, you say ; but wait ! After all these years of 
preparation there came forth beautiful blossoms 
to be followed by rich fruit that nourished many 
lives and whose seed was borne near and far." 

** Yes, there is selfishness and self-fulness. The 
latter may be sublime if the self-protection is for 
a noble end,** answered Mr. Stirling. 

Just then a loud rap at the door interrupted 
the pleasant talk, and when Wilbur opiened it a 
Scotch lad stepped in, completely out of breath 
with running. 

*• Anything wrong at the mine?** asked Mr. 
Stirling, sharply ; and then added gently, " Rest, 
Jamie, before you try to talk.** 

"Yes, master/* gasped Jamie Burns, who was 
Mr. Stirling*s special " man.** " I had to run all 
I could, sir, to keep you here for the night. 
There's a plot agin you, sir. It*s broke out 
among the Poles. They expected to pick up 
gold in the streets, and they*re crazy since they 
heard this mine underpays some of the bigger 
ones. But Big Joe*s the leader in it. I heard 
the whole plan as I passed the old shaft. The 
night shift men mean mischief. I went to the 
night boss and he says, by your leave, he and 
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twelve good men will fight it out ; but he thinks 
you*d better *bide here, for they bear a spite agin 
you for stopping some of the bad doings they 
were up to when you came.** 

" O, please stay here ! ** exclaimed Helen, as 
she saw Mr. Stirling putting on his overcoat. 

" No, I am not the man to let another man 
risk his life to save mine. I am the one to pro- 
tect the mine. Thank you for giving Jamie 
something hot. 1*11 get the horse out of the shed 
while he eats something. No, Benton, you need 
not get ready. You shall not go,** for Wilbur 
was putting his things on too. 

'*Yes, I will. They are my men, too, now. 
They have no spite toward me, and they will listen 
to reason from me when they would not hear 
you. You have to-day helped me over a dif- 
ficulty. Do you suppose you can keep me from 
helping you out of trouble now?** 

Helen was very white and still. It flashed 
through her head that she had been very quick 
to talk about heroism, but at heart she trembled 
at this first test. 

" Go, Wilbur ! '* she said quietly ; " but be care- 
ful of yourself for mother's sake.** 

" And for yours too, my brave little helper,** 
he answered with a hasty kiss, as he followed 
Mr. Stirling and Jamie to the cutter. 

Helen had never been alone in a house at night 
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before, but she knew she had little to fear. Wil- 
bur had procured a large bell, the ringing of 
which would have brought up the McCarty fam- 
ily in a body. However, Helen gave no thought 
to herself that night, even when the nibbling 
of a mouse or the shaking of a window might 
have filled her at another time with alarm, for 
her mind was full of the gravest apprehensions 
concerning her beloved brother and his self-con- 
fident friend. As was natural in one of Helen's 
make-up, she was not without self-reproach that 
she had not tried to prepare this new friend for 
the life beyond this that might come suddenly 
to him now. §he feared, not without reason, 
that Wilbur's being better prepared for death 
would make him the more anxious to save his 
skeptical friend. 

Nothing was said by the young men while 
Prince flew over the well-beaten road. Mr. Stir- 
ling drove at once to the shaft, and none too 
soon, for loud voices and hard, fixed faces under 
the fantastic glare of torches indicated that the 
trouble had begun. 

"This mine shuts down this very night?*' 
shouted the ringleader, a great burly fellow whonr 
the boys called ** Big Joe." " Not another man 
goes down ! If he does, a bullet goes through 
him." 

" If we strike, we take the bread from our own 
4 
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children, and turn them out in the snow now 
winter's on us/* said one man, trying to pass the 
men guarding the shaft. 

" We don't want any blood except from that 
young prince, who lords it over us and don't 
bring the company to time," answered the ring- 
leader, lowering his pistol a moment ; and while 
he did so, the superintendent sprang before him, 
covering him with a revolver as he cried, ** I have 
never had to shoot a man of mine, but I will do so 
to protect the lives of good workmen or my own. 
Put down your arms, boys, and tell me the 
trouble, and I will see that you have your rights.** 

"You know what we want,** roared Joe, furious 
at losing momentary advantage. " Our wages have 
been cut, and our shanties are not fit for a dog.** 

** I have to-day received a letter from our em- 
ployers telling me to send for more carpenters 
and make every house comfortable. As soon as 
you men make this a profitable mine the wages will 
be increased. The company is losing money as 
it is. If you are not satisfied, go away like hon- 
est men, and let those who will work for our 
wages,** said the superintendent. 

" Where can we find work in the dead of win- 
ter? This mine stops until we get our rights!** 
roared the leader, seeing the men were leaning 
toward the superintendent. Two revolvers were 
going up slowly but surely. It was to be a hand- 
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to-hand battle between Big Joe and the superin- 
tendent, but the preacher sprang between them, 
catching the hand most anxious for bloodshed 
and wrenching the weapon from his grasp. The 
smooth, almost boyish face of the preacher was 
lighted with a purpose that for a moment quelled 
even the wild man before him. 

** Hear me, my brothers!'* he cried. "I will 
promise to see that all your claims are met as far 
as they are just. If you shut down the mine, 
you only bring suffering on your families. I will 
do all I can for you if you will work in peace.** 

" Come underground then, and get those white 
hands black ! ** shouted one. 

"Yes," said another. ** Find out for yourself 
what it is to slave in the dark and live in a hut 
with little to eat.** 

" I will ! '* cried Wilbur. " I will work for a 
month with you underground, that I can repre- 
sent your cause to the company, and to show 
you how I love you men and long to help you. 
And I am going to beg your superintendent to 
try you all again and punish no one for this upris- 
ing, even the man who threatened his life. What 
say you, men ? ** 

"We don*t want Joe in irons,'* one said. 

"We'll never strike agin,** said another; and 
as Stirling listened with flashing eyes, he decided 
upon his best course. 
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" Here is my hand, Stevens/* he said. " You 
have the minister to thank for your life, for he 
shook his head when I first had you in my power. 
If you will promise to help me make this the 
best mine in Michigan and stop all trouble, for 
the minister's sake I forgive you and let you take 
your place again." 

•* Thank you, sir,'* said the miner, accepting 
the hand held out to him, ** Fll do my best 
for you, sir,** he added ; and then, after receiving 
the minister's warm clasp, he slunk off, followed 
by his men. The other men went below, and in 
a few moments the superintendent and his friend 
stood alone. 

" I thank you for keeping my hands free from 
necessary blood, as well as for my life. It is my 
boast that I have been able to govern the wild- 
est men without violence, yet to-night, but for 
you, I should have broken my record. I feel, 
though, that I should have been the victim. Per- 
haps I ought to have put Joe in irons, but you 
deserved to say what should be done, as you 
risked your life for mine. We shall have trouble 
with that man yet. He is subdued, not conquered. 
But do you realize, my dear fellow, what you 
have promised ? You might injure your health 
for life underground.** 

** Perhaps I did wrong to promise that, but it 
was what brought peace, and I have no idea of 
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breaking my word. Why shouldn't I know some- 
thing of their lives, since Fm here to try and 
reach them ? If I can't get them on my level, I 
must go down to theirs. But now I must hasten 
back to Helen. Until I come she will be too 
anxious to sleep,** 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Underground Work. 

llELEN received her brother with open arms. 

" I am proud of you," she said, after listening 
to Jamie's glowing account, for he had come in 
to warm himself before driving back. 

" The night boss says, miss, that the master 
owes his life to your brother. Big Joe's men 
were so well armed, the boss says, they'd had it 
out in a fight." 

" I am thankful you kept the men from shed- 
ding blood. How awful it would have been to 
have killed a man to save the mine ! " said 
Helen, with a shudder. " But your promise, 
Wilbur," she continued, after Jamie had left. 
** It isn't like you to be so impulsive. You al- 
ways think things over and act with judgment. 
I am the wildfire ; but here you have promised 
to do what may injure you for life. And I 
can't stay here alone. I shall go with you and 
keep house, even if it is under a brush heap." 

" I will be very careful of myself. I am im- 
proving in health, although you were sure the 
walk to the ' camp ' would kill me," answered 
Wilbur. 
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" But say I can go with you," pleaded Helen. 

*' No, dear. I want to live as the men do, and 
see if I can find the cause and cure for their bit- 
terness. Mrs. Jones has not gone yet. They 
say she is in danger of losing her mind from 
melancholy. Won't you sacrifice your comfort 
too, and take her and the children in and give 
them a real home for a month ? My wages at 
the mine will cover the expense. Your bright, 
happy ways will divert her mind. That little 
Mary adores you, and in a month you might 
make a lasting impression on her life. They 
could bring a bed for the children and put it up 
in your room for them, and you could sleep in 
mine." 

" Horrors, Wilbur ! Don't you know what 
may be in their bed ? And my lovely new 
blankets ! I am willing to sing and talk to such 
people, to pray with and for them, and to do 
without luxuries to give them money, but to live 
with them, Wilbur, that goes against the grain," 
answered Helen, with the childlike honesty that 
was characteristic of her. 

" Yet, Helen, I am finding out that when sac- 
rifice does not cut right across the grain of our 
selfish natures it is not sacrifice. Christ pleased 
not himself," was the low answer. 

They were silent a moment before the glowing 
fire ; then Helen said : ** Every once in a while I 
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think I am really, truly consecrated to God and 
dead to self, and then something comes up that 
shows me how much I want my own way. I will 
take this poor woman and her children while you 
are gone, and do all I can for them. But hear 
that, Wilbur ! The clock is striking two." 

They knelt together, and each said a few words 
of prayer aloud, as they always did at night, and 
sleep soon visited the little parsonage. 

Wilbur had already begun his work at the 
camp, going every Sunday morning, as that 
seemed the best time to find the men ready to 
listen to the ** good news." He ate dinner with 
them, and then walked the three miles to the 
mine, unless Mr. Stirling drove over for him. 
The afternoon was a favorable hour at the mine, 
and the evening the best time to get an audience 
in the village. This would have made a lonely 
day for Helen, but she went to Uncle David's 
morning class and took charge of the afternoon 
Sunday school, so that the hour when Mr. Stir- 
ling brought her brother over soon came. Mr. 
Stirling stayed until after the evening sermon in 
good weather while Wilbur was at the mine. 
Helen looked forward all the week to this visit 
from her brother. 

Helen found her part of the experiment very 
trying at first. Mrs. Jones sat by the kitchen 
stove, showing no interest in things around her, 
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while the baby occupied his time in crying. At 
night, after a wearing day, Helen was often obliged 
to walk the floor with him for hours. At last 
her patience gave out, and she said in her de- 
cided way : ** I know you have lost your husband, 
but that is no reason why you should act like a 
heathen. This would be a lovely baby if you 
paid any attention to him. If you do not treat 
your children better, I am going to find some one 
to take them away from you.** 

" Take away all I have left ? '* said the widow 
sharply. 

"Yes, God will soon take this poor little fellow 
if you do not treat him better. See! he would 
rather come to me now than to his own mother,** 
answered Helen. 

This touch proved the right stimulus to the 
poor woman, and she began to eat and do every- 
thing she could to be cheerful in order to win 
her baby back. She also took her part in the 
work, to Helen's great relief, and tried to control 
the twins, pretty little fellows, though rough and 
noisy. Mary was a perfect little woman, and 
was a wonderful help to Helen in every way. 
She tried to keep herself and the boys clean and 
to save Helen's nice things from destruction. 

One day when Helen was holding the baby, 
having sent Mrs. Jones and the children out for 
a walk, Mr. Stirling came in. 
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** Tell me everything you know about Wilbur,*' 
she began eagerly, letting baby Jones chew up 
a kid glove she was mending and pull out her 
hairpins to keep peace. She was unconscious 
what a pretty picture she made, with her tum- 
bled hair, flushed cheeks, and eager eyes, as her 
only thought was of her beloved brother. " Isn't 
he the dearest, grandest old fellow you ever saw ? " 
she asked. 

" He is, indeed," replied Mr. Stirling warmly. 
** The first few days the men regarded it as a 
good joke, and were inclined to laugh when he 
came out dressed in his mining suit, big boots, 
Jamp in his cap, and all. They said, Jamie told 
me, that he would soon get tired of that — it was 
just a dodge ; but now that over a week has gone 
and he has not flinched, he is winning all hearts." 

" But it is dark and cold and damp under- 
ground," said Helen anxiously. 

" Dark, except where the miner's lantern shows 
him where to work; damp from the trickling of 
water down the sides of the openings, but not 
wet, because an engine keeps pumping out the 
water that settles in the mine and pumping in 
fresh air. I assure you it isn't cold, especially if 
one is working with a pick," answered Mr. Stirl- 
ing. 

** You said my brother was not strong enough 
for the pick or for lifting much. Then he is 
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drilling or helping set off charges, ** said Helen, 
with a shudder. 

" Yes ; but after the drilling is done, the 
charge is fired by electricity, and the men are 
very careful, as it is a life-and-death matter. 
Everyone will protect your noble brother. I 
have tried to induce him to go down no farther 
than the man engine does. You know that is a 
sort of elevator, except that it is worked by the 
man's stepping from one platform to another. 
As he steps he is taken up or down. It is safer 
than the old bucket, and not as fatiguing as the 
climbing of slippery ladders.*' 

Helen dared not ask if Wilbur was risking 
his life on ladders. She knew she should break 
down if she heard another word about the mine : 
so she changed the subject. 

" I have been thinking, Mr. Stirling, that per- 
haps you would start a Sunday school at the 
mine. I hate to have these three children miss 
it, and there are other children there. Jamie 
and his mother would be good helpers. Couldn't 
you have one in the morning, or just before the 
afternoon preaching ? ** 

** But do you believe in people who are not 
Christians themselves trying to teach the Bible 
to others ? ** asked Mr. Stirling. 

** No, not if one can do better ; but here it is 
better than nothing,** was the answer. 
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** Thank you/* said the young man. 

** I didn't mean anything uncomplimentary/' 
said Helen, anxious to atone for her blunt speech ; 
** but I have more respect for Mr. Winters'swant 
of faith than yours, for he was an orphan and 
drifted around, while you had good praying par- 
ents. I declare! it's a shame you are not using 
your splendid talents for God," she concluded, 
forgetting herself in her earnestness. 

The young man's face flushed crimson, but he 
said nothing. 

" O, forgive me," cried Helen, letting the baby 
slide to the floor while she impulsively held out 
her hand. ** I did not mean to speak to you on 
this subject, though of course Wilbur and I pray 
for you every night. How shall I ever cure my- 
self of my quick speech ? I am not so sorry that 
you see my faults as I am that you must think 
my loving Christ does not make me sweet-spirited 
and charitable. But you don't know how I have 
improved since I became a Christian, and how I 
long for grace enough to be always self-con- 
trolled. You believe that, don't you?" and 
Helen's voice was very humble, and her eyes 
glistened with tears as she lifted them to her 
visitor. 

** I believe. Miss Helen," he answered a little 
huskily, " that your life and your brother's life are 
the hardest sermons I ever had to resist /* and he 
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turned off so abruptly that Helen could not tell 
whether he was vexed or really moved. 

Whatever his motives might have been, he 
sent at once for his organ and for Sunday school 
supplies and began his work, going occasionally 
to Helen for directions, though he maintained a 
reserve that made the young girl feel that she 
had lost a friend. 

One Sunday Jamie drove over with the minis- 
ter, and that day Helen thought her brother 
looked pale and tired. He laughed at Helen's 
fears and said : " My dear, I see we know nothing 
of life. I do not wonder the men who work in 
hard places on low wages and poor food feel bit- 
ter against those who, they think, grow rich out 
of their toil." 

" How can you sleep in the filthy bed I know 
that cheap boarding house must have?'* Helen 
asked. 

" At first it made me sick, but, like Jacob, my 
stone has become a good pillow, bringing angels 
up and down in my thoughts, if not in my dreams. 
My roommates do not annoy me now when I 
kneel to pray, nor do they drink and swear in my 
presence. One, Dan Kearns, was a Christian in 
the old country, and I believe I shall win him 
back. I don't seem to be able to get near Big 
Joe yet." 

For that reason the preacher asked to be put 
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on the same " shift " with Joe at the same work. 
The two men worked together, having a boy to 
help in carrying tools and to do other work, 
Joe*s face darkened when he saw his companion, 
for he hated the white-faced preacher. They 
were to arrange the charge ; then, after everything 
was ready, they were to go to a safe place and set 
it off, which was done by electricity. This was not 
considered especially dangerous work, as acci- 
dents occur in other ways as easily as in this ; but 
for some reason, before they reached the desired 
place, a warning, whizzing sound announced the 
explosion. 

** Run ! we*re lost ! '* yelled Joe, who was the 
last to leave the charge. 

" Go first, Fm better prepared to die,*' an- 
swered Wilbur, stepping aside and letting Joe 
leap past him. 

The crash came, and then a silence, broken by 
an occasional fall of broken rock and a cry of 
pain. The boy had given the alarm in his qs- 
cape, and as soon as the flying rocks had settled, 
men were on the spot. Joe was found near the 
shaft. He had slipped and had suffered a broken 
shoulder. It was soon known in other levels 
that the preacher was lost, and men came with 
picks and lamps to search for him. He was found 
under a shelving rock, and was tenderly carried 
to the surface, where the doctor and superintend- 
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ent were anxiously waiting, the latter having just 
heard of the accident. 

" I would give my life to bring him back," 
groaned the superintendent. 

" You needn't do that, old boy," came from the 
white lips, and Wilbur opened his eyes ; for he 
had only fainted, and the cold air had revived 
him. 

The superintendent could not hide his emo- 
tion, for he already loved his new friend like a 
brother. The doctor pronounced that no bones 
were broken, and that he must have swooned 
from fright or been stunned by falling rock. 

** It was the shock and the noise so close to my 
head," replied Wilbur. ** As I stepped out of the 
path when the charge began to buzz, I slipped 
into a cleft of the rock, and though the fragments 
flew all around me, and one large piece made a 
door before my hiding place, I was safe." 

** I will appreciate now what the Psalmist says 
about hiding in * the rock that is higher than I,* 
Stirling," Wilbur said later, when he was resting 
in Mr. Stirling's luxurious room. 

The superintendent said nothing. He was so 
glad to have his friend near him that he did not 
care what he talked about. The young man had 
often invited him in for a rest and chat, but the 
minister had refused every pleasure not common 
with his fellow-workmen. 
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Mr. Stirling was disappointed in the pleasant 
evening he expected, for Wilbur insisted on go- 
ing to see how Joe fared as soon as he felt able 
to walk to the hospital. He found the sufferer 
in great distress every way, though the doctor 
had assured him his injuries were not as serious 
as he had supposed, and that he would be at 
work in a few weeks. 

" I owe my life to you,*' Joe said to the 
preacher. " I could not have squeezed into that 
hole in the rock, and the last one running would 
have been killed. Fm not ready to die yet. I 
am possessed with an evil spirit, I am afraid. I 
thought of killing you when we were alone the 
first time. I'm not worth saving, parson.** 

" Mr. Stevens, you can be no worse than the 
thief on the cross, and Christ saved him,** an- 
swered the minister. " If I could love you 
enough to wish you to live to be saved, how 
much more would the Saviour love you if he 
left heaven and died to save you ? '* 

*' It don't seem real that anybody I never see 
died for me, but I do know you come pretty near 
it ; so for your sake Fm going to straighten up," 
answered the wounded man. 

Wilbur asked to be Joe's nurse, and to this 
the superintendent readily consented. 

** There is nothing that would induce me to 
let you put your foot on the man engine or crawl 
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down another ladder," said Mr. Stirling. "Your 
precious life shall not be risked again for one of 
these fellows. I must get Stevens away. I 
have no faith in him." 

** No, dear Stirling ; you owe it to me to grant 
my request for further trial. Last night when 
we were alone I prayed with him, and his heart 
was softened and he cried for mercy like a child. 
I believe he was converted. You must help me 
make a new man out of him." 

Not fully persuaded, Mr. Stirling felt that 
Wilbur's wishes should be respected. He had 
quelled the spirit of rebellion among the men, 
his letters to the company had met a generous 
response, and everything at the mine was pros- 
pering. There were hopes of a rich yield of 
ore, and the superintendent hoped to make it so 
profitable that the company would be able to 
put up mills at Port Howard instead of shipping 
the crude ore. 

While the minister was laboring for the men, 
the superintendent was working day and night 
for his employers, though not without increasing 
interest in the human beings under him. 

" Benton," he said one day, ** I will confess 
that you have taught me a lesson. In a certain 
sense a man has to be a close, hard master to 
wring money out of rocks or any new enterprise. 
There is such an immense sum put into the 
i 5 
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plant, and it is so long before this can be repaid 
and a dividend declared to those who must have 
returns for risking their property, for half the 
mines beggar the first owners. Yet, Benton, 
you have taught me a lesson in brotherly kind- 
ness. I mean to stop looking at my men as so 
many machines for the company's benefit. But 
I sha*n*t be as popular with the company." 

" Yes, you will ; for, depend upon it, you will 
get better work from happy, contented work- 
men. One strike is a great loss to a company," 
urged Wilbur, and his friend felt obliged to con- 
cede his point. 

Wilbur held special meetings every evening 
during his last week at the mine, and while only 
two of the miners, Dan Kearns and one of the 
" surface " boys, made a public profession, Wil- 
bur felt this was a rich reward for his serv- 
ices, especially as the room had been full each 
evening and the men attentive and thoughtful. 

There was real regret at the mine when the 
preacher turned homeward, but great rejoicing 
at Hope Hill cottage. 

" O, Wilbur, you will never do such a thing 
again ! ** cried Helen, clinging to him, unable to 
keep back her tears. " I am almost worn out 
with anxiety." 

** No, dear ; I am convinced I was not phys- 
ically constituted for underground work in any 
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way. But I do not regret the experiences of 
this month. It is one thing to preach and write 
about the sorrows of the poor, and it is another 
thing to live with them. Now, little woman, 
Vm ready for your holiday plans, since we lost 
our Thanksgiving Day together. You got off 
your little family to-day ? " 

"Yes, Tm thankful to say! And Mrs. Mc- 
Carty has cleaned all day. I would rather go 
down into the mine than take care of a cross 
baby and a brace of bad boys. I am prepared 
to believe anything one may say on the total 
depravity of small boys, but I grew to love that 
baby so much that I would have kept him if I 
could. Mary paid for it all. She learned so 
rapidly, and I do believe she has become a little 
Christian. Mrs. Jones, too, is much brighter, 
and has concluded to go to work and make the 
best of it for her children's sake. And now I 
want to lay my holiday plans before my com- 
mander-in-chief." 
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CHAPTER V. 

Holiday Pleasures. 

'^I KNOW, from what Mr. Stirling says, that 
you have won the hearts of the men at the 
mine,** began Helen ; " but how about the 
camp ? *' 

" It seems like time thrown away there,*' re- 
plied her brother. ** Woodmen are a harder set 
than miners. They come from everywhere, and 
some of them * tramp* through the summer. 
Many of them play cards or read while I am 
trying to preach to them. But I can*t go. to the 
woods and chop to win them.** 

" No, indeed,** said Helen quickly, fearing 
such an idea might enter Wilbur's mind ; " but 
I was thinking if we could add to their pleasure 
in some way at Christmas it might help a little. 
If the few of us who can would give some reci- 
tations and music after dinner, it might please 
them, and some of my nice frosted cake would 
be a treat for them.** 

" But, Helen, how can we spare a cent ? ** 

" I have ten dollars to spend on Christmas. 
While you were away I gave painting lessons to 
the Conner girls and helped them paint some 
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panels for Christmas. It's true they had not 
called on me, but, as their mother is a Catholic, 
that IS not strange. I heard through Mr. Win- 
ters they wanted a teacher ; so this gave me an 
excuse to call ; and they are so lonely up here 
they were delighted at the prospect of painting 
lessons. They are nice girls, but ridiculously 
puffed up over their father's wealth, which, I 
judge, is something new. Anyway, as he owns 
the camp, they are willing to get us an invita- 
tion to a Christmas dinner there and help in any 
way we suggest. What do you think. Rever- 
end, as they call you here ? ** 

** That my sister never neglects an open door, 
and I will help enter where she goes," replied 
the preacher. 

" Then you won't wait for open doors," laughed 
Helen ; ** for I believe the ones we find shut are 
the very places where work is most needed. 
Ministers should be pathmakers xdXh^r than path- 
finders, shouldn't they? But women always 
stray from the subject ! Now for Christmas ! 
Mr. Stirling promises to help arrange for a tree 
here on Christmas night, if we assist him Christ- 
mas Eve. I wanted to invite him to dinner, but 
we will ask him to join us at the camp, and we 
must have him New Year's for a combined 
Thanksgiving and Christmas turkey." 

" I agree heartily to all your plans, but I feel 
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that we ought to start our young people's society 
at orice,*' answered Wilbur. 

"Yes, I know Jamie and two or three other 
boys will come from the mine. Perhaps Mr. 
Stirling will not consider it beneath his dignity. 
Then the Conner girls will welcome anything, 
they are so lonely. The school-teacher will come, 
and perhaps Dr. Burton — Vd forgotten him. 
Then there are some young people at Farmer 
Smith's. We can find quite a society/* said 
Helen thoughtfully. 

"Can we begin next week, Helen? A good 
motto is, * Do it now,* in our kind of work. I 
know we*ll have to write fewer letters for awhile 
to spare postage stamps, but it would be well to 
send a special invitation to every one who might 
be interested. We can begin with social enjoy- 
ment and literary work, and lead them to reli- 
gious lives as we can,** said Wilbur. 

** We must begin with a good program and 
something nice to eat,*' decided Helen. 

" I believe, if you were set down in a jungle in 
Africa to convert the heathen, you would get up 
a literary program and pass refreshments at once,** 
said Wilbur, laughing. 

"Yes, I should,** answered Helen, undaunted. 
" I would try and make them feel happy and so- 
ciable toward one another, and especially toward 
me, before I advocated any new doctrine. It 
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might not be recitations, but singing, and perhaps 
cake and toffee would not be at hand, but I 
would find a substitute, for IVe noticed the way 
to the heart of man is — " 

" Some woman got up that reflection on man 
just to tempt women to show off their good cook- 
ing," interrupted Wilbur. ** But if you can find 
the ways and means, I second the idea of pro- 
viding something for our visitors to eat.*' 

" Suppose we do without apples for a week. 
It won*t be pleasant, we are so fond of them, but 
that will give enough for the evening. Then we 
can live without cake and give that, and I will 
buy the coffee out of my Christmas money," said 
Helen. 

" I move we live on hot water and save coffee," 
said Wilbur teasingly, knowing this was a weak- 
ness of his sister. 

"Very good, sir, but Til make tea instead — 
like the little girl who told me she gave up candy 
in order to sacrifice something through Lent ; * but 
mamma let me have all the loaf sugar I wanted,* 
she said innocently. 

" Arrange it as you think best," was Wilbur's 
generous conclusion. 

Helen knew all the time that she would get 
her own way after her brother had indulged in a 
little argument after the manner of his kind. ^ 

It was only two weeks until Christmas, and 
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the time passed quickly, so full of pleasant prep- 
aration. 

First, the young people's social was a success, 
because people, as a rule, get in this life what 
they work for. Three of their guests were invited 
personally. The minister and his sister walked 
over the crisp snow to the Smith farmhouse, two 
miles out of the village. They wore their new 
snowshoes — a custom in that region borrowed 
from the Indians by hunters for convenience and 
by children for sport. These shoes were long, 
pointed pieces of birch bark strapped over the 
other shoes, somewhat resembling a little boat 
in shape. They did not sink into the snow like 
ordinary shoes, but enabled the wearer to walk 
on top when the frost had not made the crust 
hard enough for a pavement. 

Some of Helen's boys had presented these 
shoes, and this was the first attempt she and her 
brother had made to use them. As it requires 
iractice to make speed and keepfrom falling down 
nth the clumsy things, the walk was a merry one 
>ver their exploits. There was no wind from the 
ike, and the air was so pure, dry, and invigor- 
ting that it easily deceived one as to the de- 
pressed spirits of the thermometer. The farm- 
louse was only an unpainted shanty, for, with 
ummers too short for corn to ripen and an un- 
productive soil, farming was not very lucrative 
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in that region. The farmer had just hung a 
dressed pig in the shed, and Helen turned away 
in disgust from the signs of recent butchering; 
but she thought better of it later when Mr. Smith 
filled a basket for her with a roast, spareribs, and 
tenderloin, for meat was an expensive luxury. In 
the homely sitting room Helen found a bright- 
looking, but ignorant young girl, and she and a 
spinster aunt werf^ glad to hear of the social and 
would come if "Jed*' would. That bashful 
young man was interviewed at the woodpile and 
his promise given. 

" I notice, Wilbur, that you pray when you go 
calling. So few ministers do now," remarked 
Helen, as they went homeward. 

**Yes, I believe people are more often disap- 
pointed when a minister does not pray than of- 
fended at it. I remember now Dr. Vernon's 
prayers when we were children. Don 't you know 
how tenderly he prayed for each by name ? " 

" Yes, it made me act better for a day or two. 
I always felt as if God had a special eye on me 
after hearing myself mentioned by a preacher. 
And grandma was always so cheered by his 
prayers. Pastoral visiting nowadays seems to 
be mostly social calling, and Tm sure — " 

The minister never heard Helen's advice on 
the subject, for at that moment she lost her bal- 
ance and rolled down the hill into a snowdrift. 
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** Tve longed to join the children rolling down 
hill in the snow, as we used to on grandpa's hay- 
stack, and now IVe tried it," Helen said, after 
Wilbur had rescued her, neither of them the 
worse for their fall. 

The Smith, family was well represented at the 
social, which paid for the long walk. Mr. Stir- 
ling had sent his organ down on a wood sled, and 
this made a musical program possible, especially 
as one of the woodmen had been induced to 
bring his violin. Helen was a fair reader and 
gave some entertaining selections. Mr. Benton 
read a psalm and made a short, earnest prayer, 
and then spoke of organizing a young people's 
society for good social times, literary work, and 
help in better living. All who were interested 
in knowing more about Jesus or trying to live a 
C^iristian life were invited to come to a short 
prayer meeting before the Sunday evening preach- 
ing. After this came the tempting cake and cof- 
fee, the rosy Baldwins and oranges, the latter a 
donation from Mr. Stirling. 

The next excitement was the arrival of the 
Christmas box from home, and when her brother 
was not looking, Helen kissed the directions be- 
cause written by her father's hand. Wilbur 
grumbled a little in a good-natured way over 
having to wait for his new dressing gown, which 
he saw by the eye of faith, and his mother's fruit 
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cake, which he declared he smelt, but the little 
woman carried her point, and the box waited for 
Christmas morning. 

The weather was very cold Christmas Eve. A 
man had been nearly frozen coming in the stage 
from the railroad station six miles away. But 
everyone bundled up and went out as usual. 

The hall could hardly hold the crowd at the 
mine. It was something new to have the super- 
intendent of the mine trying to give his people a 
Christmas treat, and it was appreciated. The 
joy of the little Joneses over their cheap toys re- 
paid Helen for dressing their dolls after supper 
when she wanted to read. 

"You are just splendid!" Helen said to Mr. 
Stirling after the crowd had gone and the can- 
dles were burning out. "You have given your 
people and their children such a good time ! ** 

" I am learning the secret of your happy life 
and your brother's, doing for others. That is the 
true religion," he answered ; for of late he often 
reminded Helen that he considered her religion 
more a beautiful system of ethics that taught 
self-forgetfulness than a living with and for the 
Saviour of the world. 

Helen turned away sadly, feeling that her hasty 
speech had put this self-confident soul still farther 
from the truth. She and Wilbur were silent on 
their way home, it being too cold for talking. 
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Mr. Stirling had insisted that the price of the 
cutter for the evening was his matter ; so this was 
provided for. Helen was thinking of this when 
the horse stopped suddenly and refused to move 
another step. Something black was crossing the 
road. 

'* A bear ! " gasped Helen in terror. 

" They are seldom found near here, but that is 
one," answered Wilbur. " As I have nothing 
with which to protect ourselves, the horse must 
be made to go." 

But the animal resented the whip and plunged 
from side to side, threatening to send the sleigh 
and its occupants into the snowbanks. Just as 
it seemed as if they must turn back, the ugly- 
looking beast shuffled off toward a thicket of 
underbrush, and the frightened horse dashed on 
and did not stop running until he reached the 
Red Lion stable. Here Wilbur explained the 
cause of the race, and the men said they would 
enjoy a Christmas hunt. 

" I thought bears stayed in their dens over 
winter,** said Helen, as they climbed the hill. 

" But you see they do not always,'* said Wil- 
bur in a superior way* " Girls believe every- 
thing they read. I wish I had had a gun ! ** 

Now the minister was anything but a sports- 
man ; so Helen replied teasingly: 

** My dear, Fve seen you shooting at a mark. 
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If you had had a gun, your intentions would have 
been good, but you would have hit the horse, if 
not your companion.** 

Wilbur joined in the laugh, for he was no 
sooner on stilts than pfif, and always in good hu- 
mor while beating a retreat. They were glad to 
find a glowing base-burner and a safe shelter from 
cold and black bears in their own little home. 

The next morning the box was opened after 
Wilbur had admired the new comforter Helen 
had made him and the book she had sent for. 
He had for her a scarf pin, for which he had sent 
by Mr. Stirling when he had been away on busi- 
ness. Helen chided him a little for his extrav- 
agance, but he declared it was a trifle, not know- 
ing that, while he had sent money for an imita- 
tion, his friend had cheated him with the real 
thing. Delia's gift was an elaborate pincushion. 
She had worked in gold letters on the crimson 
cover the word " Love.** 

" Dear little lamb,'* said Helen softly. " May 
this help me remember that * the greatest of 
these is love.* ** 

Wilbur took off* the new dressing gown and 
helped Helen " do up ** the work ; so she was 
ready when the Conner sleigh was seen waiting 
at the foot of the hill. 

"Are you well wrapped up. Miss Benton?*' 
asked Miss Conner. " It is thirty below." 
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" Yes, unless my nose freezes. It is a little 
prominent for this latitude/' answered Helen. 
** But who would believe it was so cold this 
beautiful still morning, when the sun is making 
our white world so lovely ? '* 

Just outside the village they met the hunters 
returning with their game on a sled. Wilbur 
was glad to have his word corroborated, for he 
thought the men had winked at each other the 
night before at the bear story. 

" Here, parson, is your bear ! Want the 
skin?** they shouted, throwing back a blanket 
and showing, amid shouts of laughter, a great 
black hog. "We found him under the brush 
half frozen, and we*re going to drop him at Far- 
mer Smith's and claim a reward. You owe us a 
bear, parson ! ' * 

Wilbur joined in the laugh, but he felt much 
chagrined to think he had made so much excite- 
ment and sent men out on such a morning for a 
stray pig. 

Helen had forgotten herself and had removed 
her veil to see the hunters ; so when she reached 
the camp, her nose was suspiciously white. 

" Put snow upon it at once," ordered the fore- 
man ; and the first hour '* in the bush " Helen 
had to devote to her frozen nose. The house 
was a long log cabin. In one end of the in- 
terior were bunks where the men slept, each 
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having a bag, like a grain sack, for his belong- 
ings hanging on the wall or stuffed under the 
rude bed. In the middle a large red-hot stove 
gave forth odors of dinner. At the other end 
of the house was a smaller stove, near which 
was a long table flanked with benches. Lamps 
hung above, and here the men lounged when 
resting or sat while eating. The place was 
rough and unhomelike, but to-day very clean 
and made inviting with branches of evergreens 
and other Christmas decorations. 

The men were in their best, though some 
had no better coats than the woodman's jacket. 
They welcomed the minister and the young 
ladies cordially, but shyly. Mr. Stirling was al- 
ready there. He had brought nuts, candy, and 
oranges, the Conner girls pumpkin and mince 
pies, and Helen frosted cake and doughnuts. 
" Jenks,*' the man who kept the camp, had done 
his best with turkey, cranberry sauce, and the 
substantial of life ; so his guests sat down to a 
table threatening to make them groan. No one 
asked the minister to say grace, but, after wait- 
ing a moment, he bowed his head and gave 
thanks, to which the men respectfully listened. 
Mr. Stirling was a good talker, and, to make all 
feel at home, he began telling some of his ad- 
ventures out West. Wilbur told his bear story, 
and then others followed. 
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After dinner the woodmen sang songs, the 
camp musician played, and the girls sang and 
recited several interesting selections. 

'* We thank you for your kind hospitality," 
Wilbur said, as the hour came for leaving. " Let 
me read a few words about the birth of Jesus, 
which we celebrate to-day ; ** and he read Luke's 
account, with a few interesting comments, and 
closed with one of his tender, earnest prayers, 
which touched more than one rough heart. 

Helen went home with Mr. Stirling, and need- 
ed no admonition to keep under the robes. 

There was a little preparation for the evening 
at the hall, which was soon crowded, everyone 
being delighted with the tree. To his surprise 
the minister received the warm gloves and cap 
he needed, and Helen a barrel of flour, a ham, 
and some other useful articles. The last present 
was a woolly black bear for the minister, which 
brought down the house. 

Mr. Stirling had been invited to stay with 
Wilbur and share his folding bed, and Helen 
soon had a hot supper, over which they congrat- 
ulated themselves on their pleasant Christmas. 

" But I fear the men we dined with are at the 
Red Lion to-night,*' said Mr. Stirling. 

" No doubt some of them are,*' said Wilbur; 
" but we added to their happiness, and they will 
be led to better things by our friendliness.'* 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The Spring Freshet. 

1*M afraid, Helen, Tve mistaken my calling. 
Surely, if God had meant me to preach, he would 
honor my efforts with souls," Wilbur said, gloom- 
ily, a month after the beginning of the new 
year. He had a habit of pacing the floor when 
he was in deep thought, and Helen had learned 
at such times to be quiet until he felt like talk- 
ing. Once when a friend had remarked, " I 
don't believe, Helen, you could live with a hus- 
band in the perfect peace you do with your 
brother,** Helen had laughed and made answer : 
" Yes, I could, for I would let my husband be an 
individual, not accountable to me for every 
heart beat, since I knew at heart he was truly 
mine. I think husbands and wives try to * boss ' 
each other too much, as the children say. I 
could not be happy with anyone who constantly 
interfered with me ; so I let Wilbur have his lit- 
tle moods and tenses, knowing his motives are 
always right." 

So Helen kept silent while her brother had 
been depressed after the manner of many earnest 
brain-workers, and, now that he was ready to 
speak, he found a sympathetic listener. 
6 
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• " You certainly get people out to hear you," 
said she, knowing he wanted to be contradicted. 

** If that is why I preach," he answered 
quickly, '* I could get people out to hear me if I 
pleaded at the bar or was an auctioneer." 

" If you had a case or something to bid off," 
answered Helen, smiling. 

" Helen, you know why I feel discouraged. 
Here weVe worked day and night for four 
months to try and win these people to Christ, 
and only three or four have started. The 
young people will come through a blizzard to a 
social here or to an oyster supper to help pay 
for the organ, but they will not come to revival 
services. It must be my fault. I ought to be in 
a chair in a seminary." 

" A rocking-chair, Wilbur ? Certainly not to 
teach preachers how to succeed when you say 
you are a failure," said Helen. 

" Helen, seriously now, why have we had no 
revival ? " 

" Partly because these terrible snowstorms 
have blockaded our roads here, just as they have 
delayed our letters. Then there has been an 
epidemic of measles and whooping cough among 
the children, which has about broken up both 
day and Sunday schools and kept parents at 
home to nurse the sick," she answered. 

" Between you and me, Helen, I often wonder 
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why the worst weather and sickness generally 
come just as people start revivals. You would 
think Providence would help our efforts, wouldn't 
you ? " 

" No ; if people take for special work the time 
of year in which the almanac predicts winter 
storms, they must take the consequences of nat- 
ural law, just as you are hardly your sweet, 
trustful self this morning, because you are all 
worn out with overworking and worrying besides, 
which isn*t our business, as the result belongs to 
God after we have done our best," said his sister. 

"I fear I shall fail just here, Helen. You 
know I'm not of the revivalistic stamp. I like 
argument better than excitement to get people 
in the right way." 

" Wilbur, dear, though you will never have 
exciting times perhaps, you are bound to con- 
stantly win souls to the Master because you are 
truly consecrated to him," was Helen's comfort- 
ing answer. " But, brother, how long did it take 
to open the mine ? " 

" O, a year to sink the shaft and get ready 
— perhaps longer," was the reply. 

" Then surely a year would not be too long, 
if we spent it all as these four months have been 
used, in getting things ready for good work. I 
expect to see a great harvest, and even Joe StCr 
vens back in answer to your prayers." 
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As Helen's words had intimated, the minis- 
ter's first convert had proved a failure. A few 
weeks before Stevens had'met the minister cor- 
dially in the little dark entry and helped him off 
with his coat, and explained that he was going 
to pray with, and read the Bible to, a sick friend, 
so could not stay for the sermon. Wilbur felt 
greatly uplifted over this sign of his convert's 
progress, and thought nothing more of it until 
old Father Higgs began to snore. This was a 
warning to the minister that he had been preach- 
ing longer than usual, and to be sure of it he 
looked at, or rather for, his watch. It was gone ; 
and, as was afterward discovered, Stevens had 
left town on the sleigh that met a late train. 
He was traced but a short way, and then noth- 
ing could be found concerning his whereabouts. 
The watch was a very valuable one — a present 
from a rich uncle — but its loss was not as griev- 
ous to the young minister as was his shaken 
faith in humanity and his disappointment over 
the man for whom he had worked so hard. He 
had faith, however, that in some way his prayers 
would be answered, and that Joe Stevens would 
yet become a Christian man. 

" Yes," he said, as Helen paused ; ** I am sorry 
I have been despondent an hour. Let us have 
a little time of prayer before we go to work ; " 
and they knelt together as they had often done, 
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and prayed for more faith, the mountain kind, 
for hope that knows no depression, and for the 
love that will not be overcome by obstacles; 
and they arose with bright faces and turned 
cheerily to work. 

February was not cold, but the snow continued 
to fall. Often it reached the tops of doors and 
windows, and a path had to be dug before they 
could get out, or even see. No one but the 
McCartys braved the hill in those days. Even 
Mr. Stirling stayed away, and the time dragged 
a little ; but the brother and siister prayed and 
waited for better days. 

The last of February the sun came out from 
behind a snow cloud with a determined look, and 
March "came in like a lamb.*' The second 
week a rain set in, and this swelled the melted 
snow into a flood. " The snow is sinking," they 
say in Northern Michigan ; and, as a rule, it dis- 
appears that way, showing at last a fresh green 
sward which it had hidden from the cold. We 
remember one year, in Calumet, the minister's 
boys did not pick up the potatoes very clean. 
The snow fell early, and when it went off in 
May, there was a patch of potatoes that had 
come up and had a good growth under their 
white blanket ; and from this self-sown garden 
the new minister had a fine crop of potatoes. 

The early melting of the snow was unfortunate 
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this year, because the ice was not out of the bay, 
and Port Howard was threatened with destruc- 
tion. The hillside brooks were swollen to rivers, 
and the little stream, down which the logs 
** boomed *' in the spring, was overflowing the 
country. 

" It is a blessing to live on a hill just now," 
said Wilbur. " Will you dare wade to church 
this evening ? There was unusual interest shown 
by the men at camp this morning, and two men 
rose for prayers at the mine to-day." 

" How good, Wilbur ! What's that crashing? 
Are they getting logs down to-day?" 

" Yes,** replied Wilbur ; ** I am sorry to say Mr. 
Conner is taking advantage of the freshet and 
letting his men work on Sunday. There's so 
much of that up here, it*s discouraging.'* 

*' That is to be fought everywhere,** said Helen, 
as they went carefully down the slippery hill. " If 
it IS not logging on Sunday, it is Sunday news- 
papers, baseball, and excursions down the har- 
bor.'* 

Wilbur and Helen had grown strong through 
much out-of-door exercise in a bracing climate. 
Wilbur had several times, in going to his appoint- 
ments, been obliged to take off* boots and stock- 
ings and do some deep wading, but he had not 
suffered as much from it as when sitting by an 
open window in his college days. So they only 
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laughed over their Hill of Difficulty, jumping the 
little rivulet at its base as easily as some fisher- 
men's boys who were paddling in the water. 

The minister and his sister were going down 
to meet the three or four who came to young 
people's meeting before the evening sermon, and 
it was still light. Before they reached the hall, 
they were stopped by a crowd in the street. Two 
lumbermen were being carried up from the little 
river dead. They had been getting out the jam 
log, and had not been quick enough to avoid 
being drawn under into the water. Wilbur saw 
at once that the drowned men were two young 
brothers — the only men in the camp who, he felt 
sure, had begun to lead a Christian life. It was 
with a thrill of joy that he remembered he had 
gone through cold and storm and freshet to help 
these souls which had gone forever beyond any 
need of human help. 

Wilbur sent Helen on and stayed to change 
with one of the men ; but, as he did so, he stopped 
a moment and made a touching appeal to the 
people around him, begging them to prepare for 
death and the judgment to come. 

When Wilbur came out of the Red Lion, where 
the dead men had been left, many followed him 
to the hall, where a crowd had already gathered. 
Mr. Stirling was there for the first time for some 
weeks. The preacher did not stop for hymn or 
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prayer, but began at once pleading with the peo- 
ple to come to Jesus before it was too late, tears 
in his eyes and his voice trembling with emo- 
tion. He did not need to give the second invita- 
tion, for earnest seekers came forward to the 
front benches at the first opportunity, and strong 
men broke down and cried for mercy. Helen 
had read of such scenes, but had never before 
witnessed such an outpouring of God's Spirit, and 
she was thrilled at this sudden freshet of God*s 
grace after months of waiting. It is often so — 
the ** hundredfold " promised for some of our 
sowing is harvested in one golden hour ; and 
Helen realized this as Mr. Stirling and Clara 
Conner went forward with woodmen and miners. 

Mr. McCarty was ignorant in many ways, but 
he was well learned here, and was able to say just 
the right word to some troubled souls, rejoicing 
as he did at seeing his own stumbling-block of a 
wife among the seekers. Uncle David too was 
a host in himself, and his fervent prayers seemed 
to open the very heavens. When the minister 
had an opportunity to ask those who were kneel- 
ing to rise and give testimony as to what they 
desired or had obtained, Mr. Stirling was the 
first to speak. 

** Friends,'* he said, " I have tried every other 
way to go toward heaven except this humble 
way by the Cross. In morality, generosity, and 
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all the ways I have tried, I never found peace and 
joy ; but I have it now just by simply accepting 
Christ for my Saviour/* 

Others spoke, testifying to their new-found rest 
or their desire to press on and find God. 

It was the beginning of a real freshet-of di- 
vine grace, and for weeks the meetings continued, 
people coming for miles to the services, notwith- 
standing the unsettled state of the roads. Thus, 
after toiling all night and finding nothing, at the 
Master's word the net was full. 

The elder came to assist at what Wilbur called 
his " ingathering Sunday." This Dr. Brunner 
was a white-haired, elderly gentleman, as full of 
life as a boy, walking miles through the snow to 
keep an appointment, and shaming younger men 
who talked about " sacrifice." 

" My dear brother," he said, as they rested and 
talked after the evening sermon, " remember that 
your church of sixty members is as great a work 
as a city revival numbering five hundred, and your 
prospects for more are fine. You have no churches 
near by to steal your conv^erts, and no great 
floods of worldliness with which to cope. They 
are simple-hearted, common people mostly — the 
kind the Master gathered around him. You will 
always consider this the greatest appointment of 
your life, even if the scant salary compels you to 
labor a little outside, for I hear you bring down 
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some of your own firewood and tutor the Conner 
boys to help you along/* 

" O, that's nothing, except that I shall be glad 
of more time when the place pays better/* an- 
swered the minister. " Helen gives, painting 
lessons and brings in money too. We are both 
thankful we have so much to do and the strength 
to do it. Are all your little appointments -so in- 
teresting and promising?" 

" The preacher makes his appointment after 
he gets there/* answered the older minister. 
" This place has unusual advantages in pictur- 
esque scenery, mining interests near, the lumber, 
and lake ; but all these northern towns have some 
such enterprise, or they wouldn't spring up here. 
Our preachers are doing a glorious work, and 
their experiences, except in the rich copper coun- 
try where they are generously cared for, would 
make a novel, there are so many heroic and pa- 
thetic adventures. I should die happy if I could 
make the church see the importance of frontier 
work, and send its best sons and daughters, and 
provide a good living until the work becomes self- 
supporting. You do not regret coming, Miss 
Benton ? *' 

" No, indeed,** replied Helen, with a beaming 
face. ** This work pays for itself as we go along, 
it is so pleasant.'* 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Guarding the Fold. 

Watch your young, tender lambs, that 
they don't stray from the fold,'* Uncle David 
said one morning, when the minister stepped 
into the blacksmith's shop. ** Satan his halways 
more like ha ravenous wolf just after 'e 'as lost 
some of 'is subjects." 

Mr. Benton soon saw that this caution was 
well advised. After the accident and during the 
revival a new spirit was manifest among the 
men at the camp, but the minister knew the time 
of danger was at hand. The men were not paid 
for their winter's work until the first of April. 
Then was the harvest for the neighboring saloons, 
for " bushmen " often spend six months' earnings 
in a few days' dissipation, and then start out 
penniless to "sail," or perhaps "tramp," until the 
opening of camp in the fall. Some of the men 
went back to farms or steady work, and Wilbur 
knew a few of them had the reputation of being 
hard drinkers. Some had families who had 
passed a hard winter and were anxiously waiting 
for the time the husband and father would bring 
home his winter's wages. The Red Lion had 
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advertised a ball and free supper for the evening 
the woodmen left camp, and Mr. Benton and Mr. 
Stirling determined to interfere, if possible, with 
this scheme to rob the men. 

The last sermon at camp was on " Home,*' and 
the preacher spoke so tenderly of the loved ones 
waiting there that the rough men were much 
moved. Tuesday evening he gave a temperance 
talk in the hall. Helen assisted him by giving 
some experiments she had learned for her chil- 
dren's work, the most interesting to the men 
and boys being the cooking of the white of an 
egg by alcohol. Helen and Clara Conner went 
around with pledges^ and secured six or seven 
signatures. The program was followed by a little 
social, the girls serving lemonade and ginger- 
snaps. 

In the camp Wilbur had done all the personal 
work he could, offering to send on the money for 
the men who were not going home immediately. 
Then he went to Mr. Conner and begged his help. 
Now Mr. Conner had a fine little wine cellar of 
his own. Still he disliked seeing his men make 
beasts of themselves and go away paupers after 
a winter in his service ; so he listened attentively 
to the young preacher. The lumber king was 
alive to the fact that society had become more 
peaceful and property more valuable since the 
church had been started in their midst, although 
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he was somewhat annoyed that his eldest daugh- 
ter was an active member. 

** I have tried every personal way, and some 
few will stand firm,'* said Wilbur; "but most of 
them will disgrace you and our town as usual." 

" No blame can be attached to the owners or 
even bosses of a camp for the conduct of the 
men after they leave our employment,** answered 
Mr. Conner quickly. " My dear sir, this is the 
most moral camp in Michigan. My men must 
preserve order while under my authority, and 
there are certain vices I will not tolerate in this 
community; but forbidding them to drink after 
work is drawing the line too close, you must 
admit.** 

** Why more so than your brave stand against 
other vices, Mr. Conner? But if you can*t pre- 
vent it as mayor of the town, you can help me 
provide something to keep the men out of Kelly*s 
clutches. I propose to get up a supper for the 
woodmen in the hall, followed by music and a 
program, the night the Red Lion has its ball. 
Will you help by your presence at least ? '* asked 
Wilbur. 

Mr. Conner thought a moment. He knew his 
daughter Clara would be there, and, after all, 
there jvere less desirable young men for a son-in- 
law than this fine-looking, talented young minis- 
ter. At all events he would not squander his 
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daughter's fortune. As the young minister was 
not a mind reader, he attributed Mr. Conner's 
answer to a good and generous heart. 

" I appreciate your philanthropic work more 
than I can tell you, Mr. Benton, and I can an- 
swer for the presence of myself and daughters. 
Mrs. Conner never goes anywhere, you know, on 
account of delicate health. As to expense, let 
me furnish the supper entirely. You fancy folks 
go ahead and do what you please and send me 
the bills." 

"How people misjudge others! Even our 
good-hearted Stirling thinks Mr. Conner never 
does a good deed unless with an underlying, self- 
ish motive," Wilbur said that evening to his sis- 
ter. " * The greatest of these is charity.' " 

"You dear, unsuspecting boy!" laughed 
Helen. ** But we'll hope this time it was to be 
good and not to get a good name that our neigh- 
bor helped us out. I can't believe the father of 
such a sweet, true girl as Clara can be a very bad 
man," and she looked sharply at her brother, who 
had not noticed her remark in his search for a 
newspaper. 

" Is this the late paper?" he asked. 

"Yes, since it gets here two days after the 
date of its publication," replied Helen, laughing, 
not at her faint joke, but at her brother's inno- 
tent face. 
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The men at camp had personal invitations and 
came in large numbers, though a few said, " You 
can't catch old birds with chaff.'* Mr. Conner, 
Mr. Stirling, the school-teacher, and mine doctor 
graced the scene. The hall had been prettily 
decorated, and the supper was ample and invit- 
ing. Mrs. McCarty was a good cook and had 
charge of the improvised kitchen, and the three 
Conner girls and Helen waited on the tables. 
Mr. Conner was called upon for a speech, the doc- 
tor and Mr. Stirling had something to say, the 
foreman responded for his men, and the girls 
gave some humorous recitations. All this, with 
music, kept the party till a late hour ; so only a 
few men left the hall for a night at the Red Lion 
bar. 

Wilbur and his sister had the pleasure of going 
to the early stage the next morning to bid good- 
by to sober men starting off with their money 
in their pockets. 

The hotel proprietor glared at the minister 
and refused to return their pleasant " good morn- 
ing," but they thought nothing of it in their hap- 
piness over the good condition of theirwoodmen 
friends. 

That evening was the one for prayer meeting, 
and for once Helen was too tired to go down the 
hill. There was a small attendance, but the spirit 
was good, and the preacher started home with a 
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happy heart. He had not brought his lantern, 
as was the custom there in the absence of street 
lights, and he would have found the way difficult 
if he had not been so familiar with the path. 
Just as he was stepping on the plank with which 
he had bridged the little brook at the foot of the 
hill, a rough hand clutched his throat, and a voice 
he recognized as Kelly's said, " TU teach you 
how to break up my business with your prayer 
meeting oyster soup ! *' and before the minister 
could protect himself, he received a blow that 
sent him reeling over into the mud. But he was 
not much hurt, and sprang up to meet his antag- 
onist. The coward had fled by that time, for 
Mike McCarty had heard the fall and was coming 
to the rescue with his lantern. 

Wilbur was glad to go into the McCarty cot- 
tage and wash the blood from his face before 
going to Helen, and was much relieved to find 
the light out in her little bedroom. 

In the morning, however, she was much 
alarmed, and begged Wilbur to let her go to the 
post office and telephone for the mine doctor. 
But a bandage of witch hazel was all the doc- 
toring Wilbur would permit, and ten minutes 
after her careful treatment Helen saw her patient 
getting ready to go down town. 

" Now, Wilbur ! " she cried ; ** you must not try 
and get even with him. He will only get angry 
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and kill you. Just let Mr. Conner settle it, as a 
magistrate ought to do." 

But the young man was too full of spirit to let 
this insult and injury go unnoticed. He went, 
handkerchief and all, to the post office, where 
there was a little job printing office, and had some 
large handbills struck off announcing a temper- 
ance lecture that evening at the hall by a gentle- 
man who could show a sample of the work done 
by the Red Lion spirits. It was a little rash, but 
Wilbur's was one of those slow, gentle natures 
which, once aroused, could not easily be subdued, 
and he meant it for the good of the town, even if 
it brought martyrdom on his own head. 

The preacher's swollen face and bandaged 
head 'had created as much notice as the hand- 
bills, and the hall was crowded. The woodmen 
who had been on a spree and were just sober 
enough to be sorry for their misdoings were there 
in a body. Wilbur spoke as though inspired, in 
spite of a half-shut eye and an aching head. He 
gave a graphic picture of the evils of intemper- 
ance, and then told how he had tried to save his 
brother woodmen from temptation in order to 
send them home with their money to mothers, 
wives, and children, and how this interest for 
their welfare had almost cost him his life. ** Now, 
boys, I do not ask you to punish Mr. Kelly, but 
for my sake to sign the pledge, and make his 
7 
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place so lonesome he will have to move away," 
he said, in closing. 

" We'll burn him out to-night/* said one. 

" No ; resolve to be men, and sign and keep 
the pledge," answered the preacher. 

Several came forward and signed the pledge, 
and the meeting dispersed, but not until Wilbur 
had been obliged to use some argument to keep 
harm from his enemy. Twice that night the Red 
Lion was fired ; and the next day, after paying 
the fine the mayor imposed for his violence, Mr. 
Kelly walked up the hill and knocked at the par- 
sonage door. 

" I came to apologize," he said humbly, as 
Wilbur opened the door and held out a friendly 
hand to him. 

" Come in," said the minister. ** You will find 
me a friend to you though not to your business." 

Then followed a plain talk about the wrong of 
making money out of the weaknesses and vices 
of fellow-men, which the saloon keeper did not 
easily shake off. 

" What a brave fellow you are, Wilbur ! " his 
sister said, coming in after the man had gone. 
"You never seemed to think the villain might 
draw out a pistol and shoot you. I stood by the 
door with the tongs and rolling-pin and a tea- 
kettle of boiling water with which to rush at him 
if he offered to lift a finger." 
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" O, gentle woman ! *' laughed Wilbur* " I 
suppose you were going to roll him on the floor, 
scald him, and then carry him out with the tongs. 
But, dear, I believe my coals of fire, in welcom- 
ing him as a brother, was the best way to melt 
his heart/' 

That evening, just as the parsonage inmates 
were preparing to retire, Mr. Kelly knocked at 
the door, begging Wilbur to open it quickly. He 
did so, and found Mr. Kelly trembling like a leaf, 
so white and abject that Helen laid down the 
carving knife she had caught up when she heard 
Wilbur open the door. 

** There's a plot agin me to hang me to-night, 
and the squire's out of town ! Will you protect 
me, sir?" he begged, sinking into a chair with 
shaking limbs. 

The minister could not refuse this appeal, but 
he looked questioningly at his sister, fearing this 
might cause her alarm and, perhaps, the witness- 
ing of some violence. 

** I will stand by you, Wilbur, in whatever you 
think is right. I am not afraid of anything but 
doing wrong," she said firmly. 

They had not long to wait before there was a 
loud banging at the door. 

"Give us old Kelly! He's got all my winter 
wages," yelled one. "What he didn't let me 
drink he made me lose by cards." 
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" We'll show him how to brain our preacher I ** 
cried another. 

" We'll give him some of his own medicine ! " 
shouted the leader. 

The cowardly landlord knew the men were 
those who had been lying around drunk and 
were still enough under the effects of liquor 
to do any desperate deed their leader might 
suggest. 

" Tell them I'll refund their money if they will 
promise to leave town and let me alone," said 
Mr. Kelly, with chattering teeth. 

Wilbur stepped out boldly among them, his 
ignorance of drunken men causing him to rely 
more fully on his powers of persuasion than 
most men would have risked under similar cir- 
cumstances. 

" Thank you, my brothers," he said, " for car- 
ing enough for me to make my cause yours; but 
Mr. Kelly has made it all right with me person- 
ally and with the mayor, and I want you to for- 
give him for my sake. He promises to refund 
your money if you leave town and do not disturb 
him. I depend on you, Mr. Jones, to see that 
the men go away now. Remember, I have a 
young sister, and I fear you will alarm her." 

John Jones, the leader, was complimented by 
the preacher's direct address and soon induced 
the men to go off, but the Red Lion proprietor 
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begged to stay at the parsonage the rest of the 
night, preferring to sit there in safety to lying 
in his own bed. 

The next morning Wilbur went with him to 
the boarding house and saw that all was satis- 
factorily arranged, obtaining certain promises 
from Mr. Kelly which he hoped would help mat- 
ters until the license could in some way be re- 
voked. Wilbur felt to the heart the pang that 
comes to every temperance worker when he 
realizes that, in fighting the liquor curse, he 
must fight the laws of his country. He found 
that all he could do was to make temperance 
popular in the community. 

The next thing that absorbed the young 
preacher and his sister was the night school in 
the hall. This was started to keep some of his 
converts in a safe place evenings. Some of the 
woodmen who sailed or fished during the sum- 
mer were anxious to read and write better. There 
were some foreigners who wished to learn Eng- 
lish more perfectly, and a few young girls who 
felt too old to go to the village school. Alto- 
gether there was quite a class. Miss Conner 
and Mr. Winters took the school two evenings 
and the minister and his sister three, for one 
evening must be reserved for prayer meeting. 
It seemed best to use the six evenings, as some 
of the men would soon leave, and there were 
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special attractions at the Red Lion on Saturday 
nights. 

** Intemperance is driven back from our sheep, 
and now ignorance must at least be frightened 
a little," Wilbur answered Mr. Stirling when he 
objected to this extra work ; and he could not 
deny that it would be a great benefit to those 
who came so eager to learn. 

So the April days flew by — the most disagree- 
able of the year, when the ice, breaking up in 
the lake, sent a keen wind landward that made 
the early violets afraid to peep out. When the 
first boat came in, the little town rejoiced almost 
as much as Robinson Crusoe when he saw a sail. 

The last day of April Wilbur took to the 
woods for a stroll. He was a little tired, and 
was thinking how much it meant to be a shep- 
herd of men when his reverie was broken by a 
cry for help. Just before him was a steep ra- 
vine, and half way down a young girl was hang- 
ing in a very perilous condition, caught in a 
thorn bush in such a way that to break from it 
meant a severe fall. Wilbur saw at a glance 
that it was not his sister nor any of the girls of 
the village. It was such a sweet, spiritual face 
looking up for help that it made him think of 
some pictured saint as he hurried to the rescue. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

An Interesting Discovery. 

r 

It was rather a perilous task to extricate the 
young lady — not risking life, but involving the 
possibility of falling ingloriously into the muddy 
stream below. Wilbur was light and agile, and 
was able to reach the captive quickly, but it re- 
quired some strength and skill to hold firmly to 
the thorn bush, unfasten the dress that held the 
girl in mid-air, and then keep her from falling be- 
fore she could regain her footing. There was no 
way but to grasp her hand and to run with her 
to the foot of the hill. A friendly log stopped 
them before they ran into the brook, but it also 
threw them upon the ground, from which they 
scrambled up laughing and out of breath. 

" Thank you/* the young lady said, as soon as 
she could speak. ** I am sorry my recklessness 
made you take such a tumble ; " and her cheeks 
flushed a deeper red as she noticed that the 
young man's clothes were covered with mud and 
that the thorns had left blood stains on his 
hands. ** I was so anxious to get this bunch of 
violets for mamma, for she is very fond of them. 
I did not not know the bank was so slippery. 
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As I fell the thorn bush caught me, and my only 
chance was to break loose and risk a fall. I 
knew it might be some time before a workman 
would happen this way ; and I did not know 
there was a gentleman in the place," she added. 

" I am Mr. Benton, the minister of the church 
here,** replied Wilbur. 

" How nice that there is a church here ! *' ex- 
claimed the young girl, her soulful eyes glowing 
with pleasure. ** I had not heard that. Things 
are always better than one expects. Every tirhe 
I think I can sacrifice myself a little God sends 
some compensating pleasure, though being any- 
where with my mother is ' not a sacrifice. I 
must explain. I am Anna Gray. We came last 
night, and I was tempted up here to find some 
flowers, for mamma might need cheering up, 
though if you saw her you would hardly think 
she needed it. We are at the Lake View, and, 
of course, it is a little lonely there so early in 
the season. My uncle is the proprietor, and he 
is there making improvements. I am keeping 
house, and shall help him a little through the 
summer. The doctor said nothing but pure lake 
air for months would save mamma.** The young 
face saddened, and Wilbur noticed her black 
dress and the crape on the little black hat she 
wore. 

" I am sorry for your mother, but this atmos- 
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phere, the lake air, and the pine woods will cure 
her, Fm sure," the minister answered, rewarded 
by the bright look his hopeful words brought to 
the girl's face. " My sister Helen is here keep- 
ing house for me — in fact, helping me every 
way. She is about your age and will be delighted 
to welcome you." 

** O, shall I have a girl friend up here ? That's 
splendid! " said Miss Gray, her face brighten- 
ing again. " If you and your sister would call 
on mamma, I should be glad. To-morrow is the 
first anniversary of papa's death. That's why I 
thought of the flowers. Will you try and come 
too?" 

Wilbur promised gladly, and they turned home- 
ward, taking the winding path up the ravine, in 
which the young lady needed no assistance. 

" I am sorry you scratched your hands," she 
said in a tone that was full of sympathy. 

" O, that is nothing," he said with a laugh, and 
he lifted his hat as their ways parted. 

"What a rare voice!" he murmured; "so 
sympathetic, so glad, or so sad. What a gift 
such expressiveness would be to a preacher! " 
and he hurried on like a boy to tell of the dis- 
covery to his sister. 

Helen was delighted, and went with her 
brother to the hotel the next day in spite of a 
driving rain. 
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" How good of you to come through the 
rain ! " exclaimed Miss Gray, as she answered 
the bell and welcomed her guests. ** Mamma 
will be so glad to see you, for she is rested and 
needs company." 

Wilbur noticed that the mourning dress had 
been replaced by a soft dark-blue one, and he 
gave a mental approval as Miss Gray led the 
way to a cozy little parlor, where a fire was burn- 
ing cheerily in an old-fashioned fireplace. The 
Jady sitting in the big armchair impressed her 
visitors as a person of no ordinary character. 
She had her daughter's expressive eyes and 
sweet smile, but her face had once been far more 
beautiful, and now wore a look of sanctified sor- 
row that made Helen share her brother's first 
thought of the daughter. It was like the picture 
of some saint. 

Helen was captivated at once, and walked up 
in her impulsive way and bent down and kissed 
the invalid, saying, " I don't believe I shall' miss 
my own mother so much now you are here." 

" You dear child ! " said Mrs. Gray, returning 
the welcome warmly ; " and this is your good 
brother whom I must thank for saving my ad- 
venturous daughter. She*s all I have left, and 
is very precious to me." 

" She would, no doubt, have gotten down 
alone with nothing more serious than a few 
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bruises," answered the minister, lightly ; " but I 
am glad if helping your daughter out of our 
briars has added to your happiness, Mrs. Gray. 
She will enjoy rambling in this romantic coun- 

try." 

"If I trust her out of my sight again,** said 
the mother, smiling. 

Helen and Anna had taken a seat in the bay 
window, where they were chatting like old 
friends. Helen had the unspoiled child nature 
that at once recognizes its affinities, and Anna 
was much the same ; so it was as if they had been 
waiting all their lives for each other and must 
make up for their enforced separation. Anna 
told her new friend of her happy girlhood, and 
then of her father's sad death, the giving up of 
the old home and making one in a few rooms in 
a quiet street ; how fortunate she had been in 
securing a large music class and in obtaining a 
good situation to sing in a church on Sundays, 
until her mother's failing health made it neces- 
sary to take her away from the smoky atmos- 
phere of Pittsburg. Fortunately, as Anna put 
it, her uncle invited them to spend the summer 
at his new hotel. **We hardly felt like being 
dependent so long ; so I am to keep the books 
and help uncle in any way that I can by being a 
sort of general manager to see that everyone is 
comfortable, and perhaps my playing and sing- 
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ing may entertain a little where there is not 
much else. But my time will be a good deal oc- 
cupied with mamma. She is more of a sufferer 
than she likes to admit ; she is so afraid of mak- 
ing some one uncomfortable.** 

** You must let me assist when she needs care. 
I want to learn how to help sick people," an- 
swered Helen. Then she told of her happy 
college days, her art studies, and the wonderful 
year she and her brother spent abroad. Then 
came a description of her own beloved home, 
and dear, funny little Delia. Then an account 
of their winter's work, and Helen became enthu- 
siastic over the Sunday school and night school. 

"You must let me help in everything," said 
Anna ; ** especially with the children. I love 
such work.'* 

" I don*t,** admitted Helen. " They try my pa- 
tience so that I often feel like shaking them. 
I*ve been so busy I haven't begun the children's 
meetings, which were broken up by measles and 
then by the flood. If you would only take 
them and my mischievous infant class, I would 
be so thankful for the rest, and I could take a 
class of boys who go to my night school, though 
it seems very selfish to ask you to assume such 
tiring work." 

'* But children don't wear me out as they do 
some who are stronger physically. I suppose 
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we each have one talent, and perhaps that is 
mine. Hulda here is our old cook, so I can leave 
mamma any time, knowing she would have good 
care if she should have an ill turn," answered 
Anna. 

** Yes, dear,** said her mother, who had no- 
ticed the last remark during a pause in the con- 
versation she was holding with the minister. 
** One of my deepest regrets in bringing you 
here was your giving up your infant class and 
other church work. You will really add to my 
comfort if you throw yourself into the work here 
and do everything our new minister thinks will 
help the church." 

The new minister smiled approval of the 
mother's suggestion. 

" It is such a cold, dreary day we will have 
Hulda bring the tea right in here. Then, mam- 
ma, we won't have to invite the minister's family 
to tea soon,** Anna said with a smile, as she 
touched the bell. 

" The minister's family *' protested feebly 
about making a visit out of the first call, but 
none the less took no active measures toward 
getting home. 

" Uncle is away to-day, and it is so cheerless 
in that great gaudy dining room that I coaxed 
him to let us eat in this little parlor until some 
one else comes. See, this table is large enough 
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for four, and I keep a few dishes and table linen 
in my secretary here. So Hulda has simply to 
bring the food.** 

Hulda proved to be a fat, good-natured col- 
ored woman. Having kept an eye out, she 
knew there was company, and, coming occasion- 
ally to listen, she concluded they were old friends 
and perhaps prospective boarders ; so she had gov- 
erned herself accordingly. She soon appeared 
with a tempting supper of eggs on toast, salmon 
salad, creamed potatoes, canned peaches, and 
cake, with some cream biscuits, for which she 
was famous. 

" I make my tea English fashion," Anna ex- 
plained, and the minister thought he had never 
tasted such a delicious beverage as the tea Anna 
made after her little kettle had " come to a 
boil ** over the fire. 

Mrs. Gray sat by the table in her easy-chair, 
but did not eat much, though she joined in the 
animated discussion on amusements. Wilbur 
noticed that Mrs. Gray*s eyes often rested on 
the photograph of a fine-looking man placed 
near the vase of violets, but this was the only 
indication she gave that her heart was not with 
her guests. 

The minister took extreme views on the sub- 
ject of amusements, thinking nearly everything 
demoralizing, while the others pleaded the need 
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of recreation and innocent pleasure until he was 
obliged to make concessions. 

** I remember very well," Anna said, "how 
my children have talked to me. They have said 
the children whose mothers do not come to 
church have better times. They go to dancing 
school and have their little parties, and to the 
matinee Saturday afternoons, and to * Wonder- 
land * and an occasional circus. All these things 
Christians mothers try to avoid, and yet they 
find no substitute for the pleasure of which they 
deprive their children ; for, of course, children 
have no compunctions of conscience about these 
places and enjoy them." 

** There is much more to entertain little folks 
in the Old World," observed Wilbur. ** Every 
park has its Punch and Judy, and the museums 
are so instructive and entertaining." 

"Grown people take more pleasure across the 
sea," acknowledged Mrs. Gray, who had leaned 
toward the minister's side. " There are more 
concerts, more out-of-door places where whole 
families enjoy themselves together ; but are they 
more moral than we ? " 

" They are healthier and happier, mamma, 
you can't deny," spoke up Anna. " When you 
were abroad with papa, I stayed with an aunt, 
and I had no choice but to go with her children 
to all the places of amusement. I confess I 
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missed it all when you came back, mamma, and 
I had to go Saturdays and recite the catechism 
instead of to something amusing." 

" Yes," answered her mother with a smile ; 
" I remember you said one day, * Mamma, would 
you care much if I don't go to heaven ? * * Yes, 
indeed, my child,* I answered. * Why don't you 
want to go there ? * * O,' you said, * I can't bear 
to think of being in church forever. I think 
there'll be more going on where the bad folks 
are. 

** I still like to be where something is going 
on," said Anna. " While I have not cared for 
pleasure much since papa went away, I can ap- 
preciate how other young people feel who are 
not thoughtful enough to see the harmful side 
of worldly pleasures. Yod will admit, Mr. Ben- 
ton, that our church ought to provide more in- 
nocent amusement for the young." 

"Yes," said the minister; *'and while I urge 
my young people to give up theaters, dancing, 
and cards, I try and show them that good books, 
concerts, excursions, and many pleasant enter- 
tainments can give them real recreation and not 
lead them away from Christ." 

" And you needn't preach to me about our 
doing nothing but stand around in heaven sing- 
ing praises and counting the stars in our crowns," 
said Anna, smiling. 
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The minister laughed and' acknowledged he 
had not reached the Book of Revelation. He 
was so anxious to get people to walk toward 
heaven that he did not give much time to think- 
ing about what was there. 

" It is enough that Christ is there, and he will 
give us just the right thing/* the minister said 
softly. 

" * I shall be satisfied when I awake in his like- 
ness/ " said Mrs. Gray, a sweet smile lighting, up 
her pale face. ** I am glad to hear you young 
people speak in a pleasant way about the other 
life. I think it wrong for Christians to make it 
such a solemn, somber thing. To me it is like 
going on a pleasant journey, where in a home 
Christ has prepared for me I shall see him and 
my lost loved ones. If people would use the 
same common sense and reasoning from analogy 
they do about other things in regard to the fu- 
ture life, they would not question our knowing 
one another and being able to use the talents 
and capacities life just begins to develop. Not 
much is said positively, but the negative side in 
the Bible — no sin, no pain, no sickness, no night 
— all go to show how perfect the life in heaven 
will be. O, my dear young people, part of the 
compensation of losing the energy and pleasure 
of young life is the drawing heavenward that 
comes on the western slopes of life.*' 
8 
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" Now, mamma, stop talking as if you were 
an old woman/* said Anna. " If your hair were 
not a little gray, you would look as young as 
ever. I will not let Father Time touch you, Til 
give you such good care. Now, Mr. Benton, what 
are you going to do for your young people here ? " 

** Our children are so rough I wish we could 
find some elevating pleasures for them,'* said 
the minister. 

" Let us give them a little treat once a month 
for good behavior. Uncle Harold says I can do 
as I please here ; so I'll have a May party. We 
can have the dancing hall for games and winding 
the Maypole and our picnic dinner, and then we 
can go to the woods to hunt for wild flowers 
with which to crown our queen. We can have a 
picnic in June and a patriotic celebration on the 
Fourth of July and a boat ride in August. I 
believe in giving children a splendid time occa- 
sionally, and letting them know it's because 
they are trying to be little Christians." 

Anna's pale face had become flushed and ani- 
mated, and Mrs. Gray smiled approvingly as she 
said : 

" Now, Anna, you look and talk like my own 
daughter. It is better than medicine to your 
old sick mother." 

Tears came as quickly as smiles had come, as 
the young girl answered : " I know, mamma, I 
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have grieved too much over papa, but I am go- 
ing to try and be my own cheerful self again. 
That is why I took off my black dress. I have 
felt for some time it was wrong for Christians to 
go into mourning. It is not only advertising 
one's grief, but it seems almost a reflection on 
the religion of Christ, which promises comfort 
and strength in sorrow. How hard it is, Mr. 
Benton, to be reasonable in grief! I was a great 
pet with papa, and it was some time before I 
could realize how much worse mamma's loss was. 
What do you do with people who make a pro- 
fession of grief? " and here Anna smiled again. 
" Even in my short experience I have found a 
few people who seem to regard themselves as the 
only ones the Lord ever afflicted.** 

" I can only try to get Jesus into their hearts,** 
answered the young minister. " I feel very in- 
competent to comfort others, as I've had so lit- 
tle personal experience in sorrow.'* 

" After your heart has been in the furnace, you 
will have a certain sympathy you cannot feel 
now," said Mrs. Gray. "But there is a cheer 
and hopefulness about an untried heart that is 
very helpful to others. You can urge people 
out of their selfish sorrow as you will hardly 
have the heart to do after your own has been 
broken. But then it will be Jesus. He is the 
only One who can send the Comforter.*' 
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Mrs. Gray leaned back looking so weary that 
Helen sprang up, saying, ** We have worn you 
out, dear Mrs. Gray ! You would forgive our 
selfish staying to talk these things over if you 
knew how lonely we often are." 

The invalid could not deny being weary, but 
begged her young visitors *' to come again soon." 

"Aren't they both lovely?*' said Helen, as 
she and her brother plodded home through the 
rain. 

" Yes,** assented Wilbur, " especially the moth- 
er. Instead of growing discouraged and de- 
spondent under affliction, she has grown sweet. 
Frost ripens some things. She told me some of 
their past while you and her daughter were 
talking in the window. But it was all in such a 
sweet, patient spirit that it lightened the pathetic 
side of the story. She seems to remember more 
about the lovely ways of the two children she lost 
than the grief of giving them up. And then she 
spoke of the years during which this daughter 
had poor health, as if to rejoice the more over 
her present strength. Mr. Gray was a bank pres- 
ident, and she said frankly that his private spec- 
ulations had ruined the bank ; but he had sinned 
without realizing it, supposing at any time his 
private fortune could make everything right ; 
but a crash came and he could not meet it, and 
though he gave up everything, he could not pre- 
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vent dragging others down with him in his fall. 
There were some circumstances that prevented 
any legal proceedings or imprisonment, but his 
remorse and grief were so great that he lived but 
a few weeks. His life had been so generous and 
devoted that many forgave what he had done. 
She did not try to excuse it. She said, though, 
it was a great comfort that he felt all was right 
with his Maker, for he earnestly repented of his 
carelessness, which amounted to sinning against 
others. She said also they had so many friends 
that they had more than one home opened to 
them, and when Anna and she preferred to be 
independent they had no trouble in supporting 
themselves nicely, she with a little fine needle- 
work and the daughter with her music. Instead 
of grieving over having their cozy little home 
broken up and leaving kind old friends, she seems 
only thankful she has such a good opportunity 
to get well and not burden her brother-in-law. 
Such faith in God, that everything he sends 
those who love him is for the best, is what I 
want, Helen. I went to give consolation, but I 
received inspiration.'* 

** So did I," said his sister; and, strengthened 
and uplifted by the faith of a tried and trusting 
heart, the young people reached home. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

<*Let Us Arise and Build.*' 



(( 



1 DONT believe we could have started our 
reading room without the help of Mrs. Gray 
and Anna,*' Helen said one June day, as she re- 
turned from the hotel. This house was built on 
a little strip of land that ran out into the bay. It 
was a ridge not as high as what Helen called 
** Hope Hill/* A path led up into the pine woods, 
and one down to the pier. There was a way which 
the girls discovered, leading to the parsonage from 
the hotel, without going through the town, past 
the spring that supplied the parsonage and other 
cottages near with clear, cold water. This method 
of obtaining that element of life was one of Hel- 
en's trials, for Wilbur sometimes went off for- 
getting the water bucket, and at best keeping 
water in the cellar in order to have it cool was 
not agreeable. But it helped matters all around 
when it was found that this spring was the half- 
way place to the hotel, whither Anna often came 
because the water was superior to that obtained 
from the well at the hotel ; and Anna cared for no 
trouble that added to her mother's welfare. The 
minister made a little seat by the spring, where 
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the girls might rest a moment, and built a foot- 
bridge over the brook from the spring. 

The May party had been a great success, and 
Anna proved so winning with her new methods 
that the Catholic priest declared the children of 
his church would soon be lost if their parents 
did not awake to the dangers of the situation. 

The reading room was instituted to make a 
safe place for the young people of the town to 
congregate and for workingmen and fishermen 
after work. "Aunt Hannah" Harris gave up 
her large front room for this purpose. Anna and 
Helen wrote to many friends and received val- 
uable gifts— an old melodeon, that led the sing- 
ing well in spite of some squeaking and wheez- 
ing, and several tables for books and papers. A 
set of pine shelves soon became burdened with 
a respectable library, for, besides numerous dona- 
tions, Mr. Stirling and Mr. Conner helped hand- 
somely in securing new books and some enter- 
taining magazines. Religious papers and many 
books from the parsonage found their way sooner 
or later to the reading room, and several inno- 
cent games kept the town boys away from the 
** pool " and cards at the Red Lion. Every Sat- 
urday evening a **free lunch " of coffee and cake 
was served, the latter coming from left-over sup- 
plies at the hotel, and the expense of the former 
being met by a few friends. Aunt Hannah was 
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famous for her crullers and gingerbread, and 
she kept these, with sandwiches, tea, and coffee, 
in a little room off the parlor ; so for a trifle the 
frequenters of the reading room could have a 
lunch, and its profit more than paid for the trouble. 
During the summer, which though short was 
hot, Aunt Hannah could furnish iced lemonade 
at a moment's warning. 

Besides the indoor games, the minister organ- 
ized a baseball nine out of the young boys, 
and encouraged athletic sports on the village 
green. Uncle David trembled a little at first for 
fear that in his youth and enthusiasm the preacher 
might be liberal enough to let worldliness, if not 
sin, into his fold ; but he became satisfied that it 
was better to provide innocent recreation for these 
untrained people than to allow them to find it in 
sinful ways. While Wilbur associated freely with 
his people, he never descended to a foolish famil- 
laHty, which injures the influence of some young 
preachers. Something about the young man con- 
stantly reminded his people that, first of all, he 
was their spiritual leader, and worthy a respect 
not demanded by a less sacred calling. 

They had been talking all this over, and Helen 
went down to Uncle David's shop in a thought- 
ful frame. He was a sort of tinker as well as 
blacksmith ; so he soon made water-tight the tea- 
kettle Helen had forgotten the day before. Helen 
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loved to hear the old man talk ; so she rested a 
moment on a stump left in its natural state in 
the shop. 

" When will we harise hand build ?" he asked. 
" Hi long to sing has hi did hin the hold coun- 
try, * Thy walls before me stand.' " 

** O Uncle David, we do so need a church ! 
The hall has become too small, and it is so in- 
convenient, and the rent has to be met. But 
brother felt he ought not to press the people the 
first year. Some new converts might grow dis- 
couraged.*' 

** No, they'd 'ave something to be hencouraged 
hover. Miss 'Elen," answered the smith between 
his ringing blows. " Hit hahvays makes folks 
religious to give, *cause hit's part of religion to 
give. Let us harise hand build." 

** We will ! " cried Helen. ** I'll go this minute 
and ask Mr. Conner to give us a lot." 

** That's hit! Strike while the hiron's 'ot," 
said Uncle David. " But, lass, get 'im well tem- 
pered first, hand mind ye bend your wood with 
the grain.'' 

Helen laughed and started off for the magis- 
trate's office. He was a very busy man and hard 
to approach, but Helen did not stop to think of 
the lions in the way. She found him smoking a 
cigar over a pile of letters, but he laid everything 
aside and greeted his visitor warmly. He appre- 
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ciated what this bright, cultured young girl had 
done for his own backward daughters. Clara had 
become another girl through Helen's influence 
and teachings. 

" Mr. Conner," the young lady began eagerly, 
" we must build a church. This will be quite a 
place as soon as the new railroad takes us in. The 
hotel is becoming so well advertised that -people 
will be coming to buy land for summer cottages. 
Mr. Stirling thinks the company will put up works 
here instead of shipping off their ore. As you own 
half the land here, it's for your interest to have 
the village turn into a flourishing town, perhaps 
called by its grateful citizens Connersville." 

" Yes, it would benefit my interests to have 
the village grow," Mr. Conner answered, amused 
and interested, and somewhat surprised to find 
thjs young girl had touched a secret hope — a 
town honored with his name. She liad tempered 
her iron and bent her wood with the grain. 

" Now, Mr. Conner, please give us that corner 
lot by the post office. It is not worth much as 
it is, but when there is a pretty church and par- 
sonage there, the rest will sell well for homes, 
and it will be a good investment." 

The miserly lumber king was too much amazed 
to speak. His best corner lot asked as a favor to 
himself! He began smoking in wonderment. 

" I know the girls would rather do a little good, 
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and have a nicer town to live in, than to have so 
much left them, if I should be wrong about your 
doubling your money on this investment," con- 
tinued Helen. 

•' You missed your calling in not being a law- 
yer, Miss Helen," the gentleman said, laughing 
in spite of himself. " I suppose you want a lot 
large enough for the parsonage to have a garden/' 

" Yes, sir," was the honest reply, that made 
her blush at its boldness. 

" Well, I '11 do it ; and if it is a poor investment, 
it will be my first. Will eighty by one hundred 
and fifty take in the garden too ? Perhaps I can 
do better than that," he said. 

"O, that is splendid!" exclaimed Helen. **You 
are the biggest hearted man I ever knew. Every- 
body will love you for this." 

This was the first time this gentleman had 
heard himself called ** big-hearted," or had been 
threatened with the love of his neighbor ; so it 
sent a strange, warm feeling where no one sus- 
pected a heart. When Helen shook his hand as 
she bade him good-by, he felt in her thanks he 
had received the first installment of his reward. 
He wondered, after she was gone, why he had 
not thought of this before, and decided to grade 
the streets, lay pavements, plant shade trees, 
make a park, and build a town hall, instead of 
piling up his bank stock, which made no one's 
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eyes fill with happy tears as Helen's had done 
over his generosity. When a man is once thrilled 
with the joy of benevolence, he never allows 
his purse strings to bind his heart again ; so when 
Mr. Conner presented the new trustees with the 
deed for his choice lot, he offered also the lumber 
from his sawmill for the new church. 

Mr. Stirling subscribed well, and others did 
what they could. It was decided to build a neat 
little parsonage and a church with reference to the 
future ; so several thousand dollars were needed 
even after the ground and lumber were secured. 

" Just think how often we nearly froze, and 
how we've been shaken by storms," said Helen. 
"Won't I enjoy that cottage! Six nice rooms seem 
a palace. But we will miss our fine view. One 
must always give up something good when chang- 
ing for the better, which shows that every con- 
dition has some special blessing with it." 

"You can have a real garden then, Helen. It 
makes me feel badly to see you dig in your sand 
pile. You can't raise peppergrass there," ob- 
served Wilbur. 

" You'll be surprised to see vines over our win- 
dows keeping out this blazing sun. Where are 
your eyes, boy? I shall have flowers for your 
pulpit in a week, and I have lettuce and radishes 
now in my bed behind the woodpile. I'll explain 
why I had so much faith. I bribed Billy McCarty 
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to bring me some rich loam from the woods, which 
with this sand made a perfect soil. Then I had 
his strong arm occasionallry ; so we shall have this 
summer all the vegetables we need/* 

Wilbur followed his sister to see the garden he 
had been too busy to notice, and he looked with 
great satisfaction at the tempting array and with 
admiration at his energetic sister. 

** You have most faith when you provide a rich 
soil," he said^ with a smile. 

" Yes, sir. It*s your business to deal with the- 
ories and mine with facts ; but believe me, my 
learned brother, time is not lost in preparing 
good ground, which is the only kind that promises 
a hundredfold." 

** There is so much seed to drop that it takes 
all my time," sighed the busy preacher. 

" I know it, but you can sow a carload of seed 
in the front yard and not raise even a weed," 
answered his sister. " When I go to General 
Conference, TU see to it that no preacher has a 
larger field than he can cultivate to the very fence 
corners, but by no means alone. Every member 
will then be required to help, whereas half of 
them now expect the preacher to run after them 
and pet them like a lot of spoiled babies. You 
can't deny that church members take most of a 
preacher's time and strength instead of letting 
him hunt up the lost." 
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** You*ll get the floor if you are ever elected," 
laughed Wilbur, enjoying Helen's earnestness; 
** but what are you and Miss Gray up to now?" 

" There is to be a Foreign Missionary Society 
organized here to-day, and you'll have to help me 
get things ready. Most of us will be officers, 
which will proniote good-fellowship. Aunt Han- 
nah, the Conner girls, Mrs. Gray and Anna, Mrs. 
McCarty, and myself have already pledged our 
dollar. Job Smith's wife and Mrs. Hunter will 
join if the rest pay for them, and several from 
the mine will help." 

"A good beginning, and none too soon," ap- 
proved Wilbur. ** ril preach a missionary ser- 
mon next Sunday. Waking up a missionary spirit 
in a people will make them the more generous 
over home claims. When I've done what I can 
for you, I'll run over to Mrs. Gray and submit 
these church plans, while you ladies have my 
den." 

Mrs. Gray was rapidly improving under the 
influence of the pure, bracing air and June sun- 
shine, and there was every hope of her final re- 
covery. She was a great benefit to her young 
pastor. She was so full of suggestive thoughts, 
and her spirit was so refined and uplifted by 
sanctified sorrow, that everyone who associated 
with her received a blessing. 

The hotel guests were commencing to come, 
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though the " season " did not begin until the first 
of July. Mrs. Gray, in her way, was as helpful as 
Anna, and the fact that they were not dependent 
made their pleasant surroundings more enjoyable. 

A few days after the missionary society had 
had a small but enthusiastic beginning, Helen 
came from her garden with — 

** The flag is out. I think I will run over to 
the Lakeview.** 

''Let Miss Anna come here,*' suggested Wil- 
bur. ** She is too closely confined there, and 
her uncle told me she did so much that she must 
accept a regular salary." 

" Well, I just stepped out to find something 
for dinner. I have cookies in the oven and 
bread and pie ready ; so I can't go just yet. O, 
you men have no curiosity ! You know you 
want to find out what new scheme we girls have 
on our hands." 

The minister denied the charge, stole a hand- 
ful of cookies his sister was just turning from 
the pan, and yelled with their burning, but es- 
caped with the booty. 

This ** flag " system of signals was of great 
convenience to the girls. Sometimes Anna was 
so engaged she had to stay away from Hope 
Hill for several days, and Helen was often kept 
at home by housekeeping cares or had to take 
the path toward town for church visiting or her 
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lessons to the Conner girls. Just now she was to 
have a vacation, as her pupils were to be away for 
the summer. It was agreed that if either Helen 
or Anna wanted to see the other, yet were in no 
hurry, a little white signal should go up, and the 
first one who could crossed the ravine. A red 
flag meant, " Come at once," and a blue one, 
"Wait, for Tm coming." Helen put out her 
red tidy, and was soon rewarded by seeing An- 
na's slight figure coming up the hill. 

" Can't rest but a moment. I beg you not to 
ask* me to dinner unless that's custard pie you 
are putting in the oven," she said, as she came 
in fanning herself with her garden hat. 

" Yes, and beef soup, which are all the courses 
up to pie time, with delicious lettuce salad and 
crisp radishes for side dishes, if setting them 
on the window makes them that," returned Hel- 
en, looking a little dismayed at her table, that 
had a way of getting much crowded. 

"The menu is to my liking; so I'll help 
straighten up while I tell my errand, and we'll 
have dinner on the table in a moment," was the 
answer. 

" You're so quick and neat. I suppose I have 
a sprinkling of genius, for real artists always 
keep things out of order, I've heard," said Hel- 
en, quite willing to have help in getting dinner 
on the table. 
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" Mamma tells me, when I try to get out of a 
virtue by telling her it isn't natural to me, that 
that is just what I need to cultivate ; but while 
I'd keep things straight, I couldn't do your lovely 
cooking. Now for my plan : I've found a way 
by which we can earn our church subscriptions, 
and each make forty dollars in ten weeks, per- 
haps more." 

" Tell me quickly, Anna Gray, for I subscribed 
my twenty-five on faith, and I can't see how to 
work it out," said Helen. 

" Uncle cannot get as many of the waiters 
from his city hotel as he expected. Of course, 
as I manage the correspondence, I knew this, 
and I suggested his hiring us for dinner and sup- 
per when the extra help is needed. He refused 
at first to let a relative of his occupy such a 
menial position, but I insisted that I needed 
some physical exercise to get his accounts off my 
mind, and that it could be known we were work- 
ing for our beloved meeting house ; so he con- 
sented, and will pay us four dollars a week be- 
sides your dinner and supper with me ; and, best 
of all, I coaxed him to subscribe a hundred 
dollars." 

"Splendid!" cried Wilbur, coming out from 
his ambush and revealing that he had been lis- 
tening to the girls, though he declared it was no 

fault of his, since they had left the door ajar. 
9 
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" But, sister, I can't let you work any harder 
than you do now." 

** Part of the arrangement uncle and I made 
was to suggest that you take dinner at the hotel, 
Mr. Benton. It will be easier for Helen to wait 
on the table for an hour or two than to cook 
and then eat in this hot kitchen. There are to 
be some ministers there ; so uncle is anxious to 
have you come, and says he will charge just 
what your dinner would cost at home, and no 
more. Helen could get your supper ready be- 
fore she goes," urged Anna. 

" O, I can get that myself," said the minister. 
" Well, Helen, it really distresses me to see you 
getting up dinners and then eating in this hot 
kitchen." 

" It suits me all around," replied Helen. 
"Then with my little oil stove I can get break- 
fast, and you can cook an egg and make a cup 
of tea for supper. Of course I won't go if you 
eat dinner alone, and after cooking it I shouldn't 
feel like waiting on the table." 

It was arranged satisfactorily, and the two 
pretty and modest waiter girls became one of the 
hotel attractions. It soon became known why 
they were there, and one gentleman insisted that 
a mite box be kept in the dining room for their 
cause, and in this way they realized quite a nice 
little sum. 
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CHAPTER X. 

The Summer Harvest. 

i HAVE but one fear concerning this waiting 
on the hotel table/* Wilbur said one day late in 
June. ** This is our harvest time. The four 
months during which the hotel is open is our 
opportunity to win the most souls. We must 
get those who come from summer to summer to 
help us. I have already secured three summer 
members. See how the young people are flock- 
ing in. Most of them care for nothing but the 
hops, the billiard room, and the wine that is 
served openly, although Mr. Andrews plumes 
himself on not keeping a bar. A hotel is a 
small world, representing all classes. Now, can 
you reach the souls of these fashionable butter- 
flies if you serve them at the table ? ** 

" Their souls are worth as much as those of 
the miners and the woodmen," answered Helen 
thoughtfully. " Christ ate with the rich sinners 
as well as with the poor ones. But I do not 
doubt but that my motive will be respected, and 
that I shall have more influence by working for 
our summer guests. Let me tell you what has 
encouraged Anna and me lately. That pretty, 
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light-headed, little Miss Swan said to Anna the 
other day, * Miss Gray, you are always happy, 
and yet I know how much you have given up 
and how much you loved your father/ Miss 
Swan used to visit friends of Anna*s, and has 
told me what an elegant home our dear girl had 
and how her father fairly idolized her. Miss 
Swan continued, * I believe the secret of your 
happiness is that you are always busy. Fm so 
tired of amusing myself I wish you would give 
me some work to do/ * I will,* answered Anna, 
who always knows what people really need. 

* One of our servants is sick, and Vm too busy to 
attend to her ; the housekeeper has her hands 
full, for we have just received a telegram that a 
boatload of excursionists will stop here for din- 
ner. If you would give Bettife her medicine 
every two hours, it would be a relief to me.' " 

" I know that airy little lady did not take care 
of a colored chambermaid ! " said Wilbur. 

" Indeed she did, and bathed her head with 
her own cologne, and had sense enough to 
darken the room and keep the children from 
running through the halls under the servants* 
part of the house. Then she went to Anna and 
said, * Who will supply Bettie*s place at table?* 

* Helen and I will have to wait on her table with 
our own ; and I have a headache, as it happens,* 
answered Anna. * Tm no better than you girls. 
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If you'll let me, I'll be delighted to take Bettie's 
place to-day.' Anna was so rushed she would 
have accepted anybody's help. We expected to 
have half of the work to do, for Bettie has to 
fairly fly, as she has some young men who make 
all the trouble they can. But you would have 
thought Miss Swan had spent her life training 
for a hotel waiter, and she helped Anna more 
than once. Of course the young men joked her 
for being a waiter, and she answered, * I'm help- 
ing the young ladids build a church to-day.' 

* I suppose we are expected to tip the waiter/ 
said one of her devoted admirers. * Then it will 
go into the meeting house,' she answered ; and 
the quarters came out, and Miss Swan smiled 
her sweetest thanks as she carried them away 
with the dessert plates, and, taking the two 
meals, she gathered nearly ten dollars for us. 
Wasn't that lovely in her ? I think she added 
some herself. Bettie was able to get up the next 
day, and was very grateful for not losing any- 
thing by her absence ; and Miss Swan said, 

* Miss Gray, it wasn't as hard as dancing until 
two in the morning, and made ever so much 
more happiness. It makes me feel like living for 
better things than I've been doing so far.' " 

" If you girls have aroused one do-nothing to 
a desire to do something, I won't object to the 
table, if it does not hurt your health ; and I 
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must say I never saw you look better ; " and Wil- 
bur looked approvingly at his sister's sparkling 
eyes and rosy cheeks. 

** I can return the compliment," she answered. 
" I don't believe hard work kills if one uses com- 
mon sense and doesn't worry. Still, Anna is 
working too hard, for she's more spirit than dust 
anyway. She has organized a King's Daughters' 
Band at the hotel, Miss Swan as leader, and for 
a year they are to work for our new home. How 
well people attend your services, and see how our 
young people's society has grown ! " 

" Every preacher ought to have some one by 
to encourage his heart as you do mine," said 
Wilbur. " You would rise above any difficulty, 
Helen. You remind me of the frog story the 
gentleman from Kansas City was telling yester- 
day at the dinner table. He said an old farmer 
took milk to the station each day, and he so 
arranged it as to have a can of rich cream every 
morning. He was in the habit of stopping at 
the brook he crossed and doctoring this cream, 
and one morning in the early dawn he scooped 
in two fine, fat frogs. He shut down the lid 
innocently, and the first frog said, * There is no 
escape from a watery grave ; ' so he calmly gave 
up and sank to the bottom. *• Not so,' said the 
other, * I will conquer circumstances ; * so he kicked 
his way to Kansas City, and when the ice cream 
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man opened the can, what did he see ? A frog 
calmly sitting on a golden pat of butter he had 
churned with his legs ! And the moral is, if we 
may credit the story, that even a frog can rise 
above circumstances." 

Helen laughed enough to repay her sober broth- 
er for the effort, and then he went to his study. 
Mr. Benton was now preaching to crowded houses ; 
and at first he had been tempted to prepare elab- 
orate discourses, but after some thought and 
prayer he decided that these gay summer visit- 
ors needed Christ as much as woodmen and fish- 
ermen. 

Even devout Christians are tempted to suc- 
cumb to the worldly atmosphere of a summer 
resort, and Wilbur found plenty to do. He was 
able to help in the afternoon Sunday school, and 
at half past six he held a beach meeting, which 
was very popular, and enabled him to reach the 
mine for an evening service. The hill made a 
natural amphitheater, and the soft plashing of 
the waves was a sweet accompaniment to the 
sound of many voices singing God*s praises. If 
it rained, the meeting adjourned to the big pa- 
vilion overlooking the bay. 

The glorious Fourth was a red-letter day in 
the little town. 

Mr. Stirling gave his men a holiday, and they 
came down en masse to the village celebration. 
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Wilbur was the orator of the day, and it is safe 
to say it was the proudest moment of his life 
when he stood on the flag-draped stand and saw 
the throng hanging spellbound on his eloquence. 
He determined to convince his foreign-born 
friends that there was nothing under heaven worth 
comparing with America. He even insinuated 
that the stars, looking down from their heavenly 
banner of blue, were less important than the stars 
that floated over the land of the free. He could 
not submit to the tame boundaries of "from 
Maine to the Golden Gate, and from the inland 
seas to the Gulf,** but bounded his country — 
prospectively, perhaps — by the North Pole and 
the Equator, and from the middle of the Atlantic 
— and there is no knowing where he would have 
set the western stakes, no doubt taking in Japan, 
but in his lofty flight he forgot the temporary 
nature of his foundation and stepped upon the 
end of the plank, which trembled and then tot- 
tered. The barrel underpinning turned, and the 
orator and stand fell ingloriously together, drag- 
ging the president of the day down in the ruins. 
The gentlemen were soon rescued and the stage 
readjusted, and amid cheers and laughter the 
speaker arose to finish his oration. 

" My friends,** he said, as soon as he could be 
heard ; ** I can't remember another word of what 
I had prepared with great labor, sitting up half 
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the night to commit. This shows that, instead 
of dragging down the stars and dancing over 
glittering ocean billows for high-flown language, 
I would better tell in everyday English why our 
nation has reason to rejoice while celebrating 
another birthday." And right well he told it, 
growing unconsciously eloquent, as every true 
patriot will when he speaks of his native land. 
Hearts were thrilled and inspired, and at the close 
" My country, 'tis of thee " rang up to the very 
heavens, echoing among the wooded hills and 
floating far out over the answering waters. 

Of course Helen told her brother how much 
of his success he owed to the upsetting of the 
barrel, and Anna smiled and had her word of 
sweet approval, while the men made the orator 
the hero of the day. Dinner was eaten on the 
green, but not until there was another impor* 
tant speech. Mr. Conner publicly gave this little 
grove to the town as a park, which, when acknowl- 
edged by Mr. Stirling, was named ** Conner's 
Park." 

The company separated into groups for din- 
ner. Mr. Andrews had excused his young lady 
waiters, and they with the minister were Mr. Con- 
ner's guests, though he had to wait awhile, for 
these enterprising girls had a gasoline stove and 
served hot tea and coffee, charging a trifle above 
expenses, which went toward the new pulpit. It 
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was a little hard for the foreign element to relin- 
quish their keg of beer, but Mr. Stirling provided 
in its stead barrels of ice water and lemonade for 
great and small. 

" Hi can well mind hour Sunday school tea 
drinks on the church green in Hingland," Uncle 
David said, as he helped the girls pour their coffee. 
** Hevery fortnight the teachers gave the childers 
ha treat — ha bun han* hall the beer we could 
drink." 

** O, no, not beer. Uncle David ! '* cried Helen. 

" Yes, miss, hi 'ave seen little boys lay hon the 
grass too stupid to move hafter drinking too much 
hale hat a Sunday school treat. Heach 'ad his 
han' her tin cup, han* brought hit up to the keg 
to be filled. Wasn' hit so, Sandy?" 

" Yes, hin my parish too, but hit's donehaway 
long since, Miss. The teachers 'ad a big cake 
han' tea with their beer." 

" You see the world is growing better. Miss 
Helen," Mr. Stirling said, " in spite of our anx- 
iety about the liquor laws. No one would pass 
beer to children at a Sunday school picnic now." 

Just then Mr. Conner declared his dinner could 
not wait another moment, and Aunt Hannah 
came to relieve the girls and their young superin- 
tendent. Wilbur was too much in demand to 
think of filling tin cups and mugs with coffee. 

During the noon hour the brass band, imported 
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for the occasion, added to the general confusion, 
and at two o'clock the athletic sports began. 
There was the usual climbing the greased pole — 
not the orator's North Pole — running races, and 
the like, all highly appreciated by the children 
and the rougher element of society. At five 
o'clock came another exercise. Wilbur decided 
to lay the corner stone of his new church when 
the surrounding country was well represented, 
desiring this new temple to be dear to the hearts 
of all in the vicinity. Not only to be sure of a 
crowd, but of a good speaker, had Wilbur chosen 
this occasion, for there happened to be a minis- 
ter of great repute and of his own denomination 
for a few days at the hotel, and Wilbur was de- 
lighted at giving his people an opportunity to 
hear such an eloquent speaker. Wilbur had in- 
sisted on the stranger giving the morning address. 
He had refused, however, but had been an inter- 
ested spectator as well as hearer. Some wonder- 
ful men can be very ordinary when occasion de- 
mands, and this great orator, after a big Fourth of 
July dinner, under a burning sun, with a tired set 
of hearers, made only a few appropriate remarks. 

But while disappointed over this, the young 
preacher was rejoiced that the corner stone of 
their new church home had been laid amid the 
rejoicings of his people. 

There was some rowing and sailing after this, 
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for those who did not have the opportunity every- 
day, before the fireworks of the evening. 

" The young men who planned this successful 
celebration have shown the real American spirit," 
the great divine said, as he rested on the hotel 
veranda after his labors. " That is, to work as 
hard as possible to get recreation. These work- 
ing people try to have enough sport in one day 
to work a year on. It makes me think of a hard- 
working, stern old father, who decided that his 
son must have some fun. So he took him to see 
a baseball game, and said sharply, * Now, Tom, 
my son, you go to work and enjoy yourself, or 
ril know the reason why ! ' ** 

Mr. Stirling had gone home with Wilbur, 
whither Helen had preceded them for a needed 
rest. She had a whole day's vacation from the 
hotel, and it seemed very delightful to sit again 
at their own little table for an evening meal. Wil- 
bur had insisted on getting supper, to show how 
well he fared in Helen's absence, and Helen was 
too thankful for the rest to remind him that if he 
drew so heavily on his canned goods for com- 
pany he would have to eat bread and cheese for 
a week. Instead, she praised the canned salmon 
as if Wilbur had caught it himself in the Colum- 
bia River, and declared canned pineapple more 
refreshing than ice cream. In turn, the young 
men praised the bread and cake from Helen's 
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last baking, and all united in the opinion that 
the tea Stirling had made was all that could be 
asked of this beverage. Of course, there are 
narrow souls that call appreciative praise in family 
life " flattery," *' nonsense,'* and the like, and pre- 
fer to look for mistakes and failures, never losing 
an opportunity for a criticism or thrust; but such 
hearts never know the joy that comes from the 
dinner of herbs where love is, and they pass 
through life in the shadow they cast around 
themselves. 

There had been a laudable absence of gun- 
powder in the morning, excepting the small boy's 
firecrackers, but the evening display was brilliant 
enough. On the way to the hotel to witness the 
fireworks sent up from the pier our young peo- 
ple passed the Red Lion, where they were grieved 
to see that some of the miners and a few wood- 
men were finishing the day in a drunken revel. 

" Too bad ! " cried Helen, " after all our ex- 
pense and trouble to keep them from drinking 
to-day." 

**Ah, my dear," sighed Wilbur, " the licensed 
saloon can tear down in an hour all that Chris- 
tian people can do in many days* work, and yet 
the Church sleeps on and lets the evil one sow 
tares in its wheat.** 

THfe rockets whizzed up among the stars, put- 
ting them to shame with their brilliancy for an 
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instant ; the pin wheels and Roman candles and 
more elaborate pieces delighted the spectators, 
and in spite of a strong wind everyone went to 
bed in safety as far as the pyrotechnic display 
was concerned. But a poor fisherman went home 
drunk, lighted his pipe, and tumbled into bed. 
His neighbors were sleeping heavily after the 
sports of the day and the revelry of the evening, 
and before the cry was raised half a dozen homes 
were sending a flash of flame up into the midnight 
sky. The sounds of dancing feet and merry 
music had hardly died away in the hotel when 
the cry came, " The town is on fire, and the wind 
is bringing it this way." 
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CHAPTER XL 

"Saved as by Fire." 

1 HE alarm was first given at the hotel by the 
night watchman, and a panic ensued. Guests 
rushed into the corridors regardless of night at- 
tire, until it was found that the fire was in the 
village and not in the building,- 

Helen's window looked down upon Anna's, 
and her first thought when she awoke was that 
the room in which her friend and her mother 
slept was in flames, and she sprang from her bed 
with a cry of terror. This awoke Wilbur, who 
saw at a glance that it was the glare from the 
fishermen's cottages reflected upon the hotel 
windows; so he quieted Helen's fears. 

" But, Wilbur, our Mrs. Jennings and her young 
baby will be lost, and poor little crippled Jem, 
my best boy," she cried. 

" The hotel is in range of the fire and the wind 
that way, but we are so high that we are in little 
danger; so I'll send the women and children up 
here. Watch the roof. There's a stepladder, 
and luckily there is some water in the wash bar- 
rel," answered Wilbur, as he made hasty prepara- 
tions. 
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** rU bring more water while we are safe," an- 
swered thoughtful Helen ; and she started one 
way with her water bucket while Wilbur ran to- 
ward the fire. Of course, womanlike, she shouted 
to him to keep out of danger, and then went 
down the hill, having plenty of light from the 
burning houses not far off. 

Wilbur called Uncle David as he passed his 
little home, and hurried on to the burning cabins. 
It was a pitiful scene. Women and children were 
running about and screaming. Many of the men 
were too drunk to get out of the flames, and some 
were trying to save their miserable furniture in- 
stead of their fellow-men. Men and boys from the 
town were gathering, and Wilbur ordered part of 
them to protect the buildings on the other side 
of the open space beyond the fire and others to 
help the bewildered fisher-folk. A commander 
on the spot soon brought the people to their 
senses, and in a few moments Wilbur was confi- 
dent that every life would be saved. 

" Go to the parsonage with your children 
quickly," he. ordered one woman, with her little 
ones clinging to her skirts. 

"No, my man's in the cabin,'* she screamed, 
trying to fling the children from her in order to 
run into the burning house. 

The minister rushed in in spite of the danger 
and dragged out the partially intoxicated man, 
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and then half carried Mrs. Jennings and her young 
baby to the foot of the parsonage hill, Mrs. Mc- 
Carty coming out to relieve him. 

Uncle David took his place with even more 
effective results, but there was a sound of mourn- 
ing before one fallen house. Wilbur's first 
thought was of little Jem, who had been carried 
to a safe place, where he was left with his old 
grandmother ; but in their haste the men forgot 
his father, who, as one man remarked, ** was not 
worth saving nohow.*' But the boy and the half- 
blind old mother had no such thought. With 
all his shiftlessness the man was tender hearted 
and kind even when the worse for liquor. 

" rU fetch him, grannie," Jem cried. " Pappy 
will wake for me ; " and he hobbled back to the 
burning hut. -His gentle touch and sweet, feeble 
voice did wake ** pappy," and they got as far as 
the door in spite of flame and smoke. There 
the half-drunken man stumbled and rolled out 
of the doorway into a safe place, but poor little 
Jem fell in the burning building, and just then 
the rickety roof gave way. Regardless of his 
own life, the father lifted the burning timber and 
carried out his boy ; but it was too late ! The 
little cripple had passed through the fire to a 
land where he would lay aside forever his suffer- 
ing form. 

" O Jemmie, me Jemmie ! Would to God I had 
10 
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died for thee ! ** sobbed the father, rocking the 
lifeless little form in his arms and bathing the 
scarred face with his tears. 

" O me own boy/* said the old mother. ** Our 
laddie is ready to go, and ye ain*t fit yet. May 
God help ye to be as good as our Jemmie, as our 
young lady has made ready for the angels." 

"Ah, mither, God helping me, I will!" he 
moaned, though not yet ready to lay down his 
treasure until he found he must hasten to a safe 
place with it and his poor old mother. 

As the minister passed them on his way to the 
Conner home, he heard this conversation and 
dropped a word of consolation, and then went 
to the next duty and danger with a light heart. 
This boy and his grandmother were among the 
spring converts. O, the inexpressible joy of 
knowing that a soul has gone heavenward up- 
lifted by our prayers ! 

The Conner mansion had taken fire, and that 
fact showed that the owner must be sleeping 
and that the servants were, perhaps, still at the 
Red Lion. Mrs. Conner had joined the girls, 
and the boys were oflF camping up the lake ; so 
Wilbur had grave fears for the lumber king's 
home, if not for the owner himself. He met Mr. 
Stirling as he was jumping over the fence. 

" I was delayed because I awoke late, and then 
I ran past your house to see if all was safe there. 
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I found your plucky sister on the roof getting 
off a cinder which the strong wind had carried 
clear up there. She was making some small boys 
keep her water barrel full, and also quieting sev- 
eral hysterical women and crying babies, besides 
looking after several sick people for whom she 
had arranged beds. But I saw that for the pres- 
ent she was safe, and so obeyed her command to 
attend to Mr. Conner's safety. The roof has 
caught above his bedroom, and the fire is creep- 
ing down to his window/* 

Before he had finished speaking he reached the 
front door, which his lighter companion had 
gained first, but had been unable to burst open. 
The united strength of the two men forced the 
lock, and Wilbur, followed by his friend, rushed 
up the oaken stairs, and none too soon. In ' 
spite of the glare — every windowpane in the 
village glittering with reflected light and the 
water a sea of flame — the man slept on. Nearer 
and nearer were creeping dancing lines of fire, 
but they did not disturb the dreamer, perhaps 
realizing in his dreams his ambitions of a city 
to perpetuate his name, himself the center of 
it all. The bottle of brandy on the stand by 
his bed told the story of this unnatural rest. 
iic was a large, strong man, and it was all the 
two young men could do to drag him down to 
the yard below. Wilbur showed his rare pres- 
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ence of mind, for while Stirling was getting him 
to the door the minister flung the strong box, 
which was under the bed, through the window. 
He had heard Mr. Conner say this was too val- 
uable to risk in the office safe. Then he remem- 
bered the rich man's emotions when he had 
called his attention to the picture of his first 
wife, the mother of his daughters, a young, 
beautiful face. Wilbur tore this from the wall, 
wrapped it in the bedclothes, and sent it to the 
lawn below. He was so swift in his movements 
that he caught up Mr. Conner's clothes and was 
ready to help Mr. Stirling before he had dragged 
the awakening man to the stairs. Mr. Stirling 
ran for the hose and force pump, and directed 
the few men who could be spared from fighting 
back the fire in the village, where the store was 
now threatened with destruction. 

When Mr. Conner reached the cool air — for 
hot nights are unknown in that climate — he was 
very much awake, and, without waiting to dress, 
ran back toward his burning house. Wilbur 
caught him, saying, ** To go back may be death." 

" I must have her picture," the trembling man 
said. 

" It is safe, and your strong box also. Get 
on your clothes and help save your house," an- 
swered Wilbur, running to see to the safety of 
the treasures he had rescued from the flames. 
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" God bless you ! " cried Mr. Conner, and in a 
moment he was to the front in saving his home. 
His appearance was hailed with a joyful shout. 
He well knew that a year before the working- 
men would have hardly cared if he had lost his 
home, but now that he had commenced to think 
of the welfare of his fellow-men he was beginning 
to be appreciated and loved. 

Wilbur and Mr. Stirling soon saw that Mr. 
Conner and his servants, who had come to the 
rescue from the Red Lion, would be able to con- 
trol the fire, which had spread over only part of 
the roof and into but one room inside. The 
flames had crept down some ornamental wood- 
work, but the stream from the force pump soon 
conquered the fire on the south wall. The roof 
was a more serious matter, but, the men laid it 
open with axes and sent the hose on it, while 
the servants and Mr. Conner fought the fire in- 
side with buckets. While the rooms up stairs 
were much damaged, the house and most of its 
costly treasures were saved. 

At the store the young men found the people 
fighting for dear life. Uncle David had had or- 
gan and church belongings removed to a safe 
place. It was evident that if this large build- 
ing went the lumber for the new church and 
the town and hotel must go, as all were frame 
buildings and well seasoned by a long drought. 
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At the hotel there was the wildest alarm. 
Again and again some great cinder would be 
discovered upon the roof. Every able-bodied 
man and some women were helping the servants 
to watch the building. Anna was everywhere, 
soothing hysterical women, coaxing frightened 
colored servants, and occasionally running into 
her mother's room, where the invalid was calmly 
waiting. 

" Anna," her uncle said at last, " you can 
pray and I can*t. For God's sake pray for rain. 
Our cisterns are pumped dry and our well may 
give out, and the fire is coming nearer every 
breath.'* 

** I have, and so has mother and, no doubt, 
have all who trust God," replied Anna, a sweet 
smile on her pale face. " Have you not seen the 
heavy clouds over the lake? A storm may 
burst upon us at any moment." 

As if to confirm her faith, a blaze of lightning 
tore the black drapery above the lake into frag- 
ments, followed by a peal of thunder that seemed 
to make the echoing hills tremble. 

** You have not trusted in vain," said Mr. An- 
drews, tears of joy springing to his eyes. 

The frowning regiments of clouds sprang over 
the village, and then followed fireworks that 
would have put rockets and candles out of coun- 
tenance. Best of all. the rain fell in sheets. 



' 
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Some believed the end of the world had come, 
and fell on their knees crying for mercy ; but 
everyone was soon rejoicing in a shower that 
put out every flame and left the ruins too 
drenched to even send up smoke. Everyone 
had found some refuge, and soon sleep brooded 
over the town. There were perhaps only three 
men who did not sleep from very weariness. 

In the reading room poor James Parker wept 
over his dead boy. Up at the hotel Mr. An- 
drews paced the floor in his room. 

** There's something in religion after all," he 
muttered. " How calm sister and Anna were 
when fire and storm almost distracted everyone 
else ! They seem to lean on some strong, invis- 
ible arm. Til believe to my dying day their 
prayers brought our deliverance. And why not, 
if the Bible is true and God holds the winds in 
his hands ? If prayer is of any use it should be 
in such an hour. Td give all I possess to have 
their faith in the Bible." 

Then he longed to have one for a moment. 
Somewhere he had stored away the one his 
mother had so often read and the velvet-covered 
one his dead wife had loved. He knew there 
was a handsomely bound Bible in the parlor be- 
low ; so he stole softly down for it and spent the 
rest of the night studying its long-forgotten 
pages. 
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In the big house on the hill south of the vil- 
lage the owner could not rest. He walked from 
one dismantled room to another, pausing longest 
where he might have met a horrible death. And 
then what ? Eternity ! Where would he spend 
it ? A few hours before he had been lulled to 
pleasant dreams by the thought of being a phil- 
anthropic man, but now he feared, though that 
ladder pointed upward, it was too short to reach 
the gate of heaven. Morality, though he had 
not much to boast over, was not more than one 
of the requirements for dwelling on earth. It 
alone could not fit a soul for companionship 
with God and his angels. The troubled man 
saw there was a personal obligation to his Maker 
he had not met, and that if he had died that 
night he would have been lost. Verse after 
verse of Scripture, learned when a child, came 
to his aid. The memory of his lost and sainted 
wife seemed like a living voice. At last he sank 
on his knees, uttering the old, effectual prayer, 
" God be merciful to me a sinner ! " In that 
changed room a troubled soul found life, not 
death, and heard the Master say, " Thy sins are 
forgiven thee. Thy faith hath made thee whole. 
Arise and sin no more ! " 

The hotel life soon flowed on in its gay chan- 
nel. Dancing and feasting were enlivened by 
the pleasure seekers who came for the day on 
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excursion boats; but some within this excite- 
ment lived above it, having on the night of the 
fire decided for a nobler and better life. The 
ladies arranged for several entertainments and 
raised money to help the fire sufferers, and many 
provided clothing from their own wardrobes or 
gave up fishing and tennis in order to help poor 
mothers make over clothing for their children. 
The beautiful helpfulness, the love, and sympa- 
thy that arise when there is fire, famine, or pes- 
tilence are part of the golden linings to some 
of the darkest clouds of our earthly existence. 

Mr. Conner sent below for carpenters, and be- 
gan at once to erect neat cottages to take the 
place of the miserable shanties the fire had 
swept away. He threw open his house to the 
sufferers and built temporary shelters for those 
who could best bear roughing it, so that no one 
was homeless. He also had the hall made suit- 
able for occupancy again, promising that his work- 
men should help push the new church to an early 
completion. 

As it was over a week before the old building 
could be put in repair, Wilbur sent for a large 
tent that he heard could be secured in a neigh- 
boring town. This Mr. Conner allowed put up 
in. the park, and he himself suggested a sort of 
camp meeting. As one fourth of the town were 
tenting anyway, and here and there along the 
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shore campers were enjoying the lovely climate 
and picturesque scenery, nothing could be more 
appropriate than a series of religious services. 
Many had been impressed by the startling events 
of the Fourth of July ending and flocked to hear 
the earnest young preacher and the workers 
who helped him. It seemed wise to continue 
only a week, but it was a golden harvest ; and 
after the tent was sent home, the morning prayer 
meeting was held in the pavilion, and twice a 
week a revival service in the hall. 

"You have the key of a minister's success,'* 
an old minister said to the young one. " Em- 
brace every opportunity, and sow beside all 
waters.** 
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CHAPTER XIL 

" Poor Lo ! " 

W E can take Anna and Miss Swan and two 
other girls, can't we? '* , Helen asked one hot 
July day, when Wilbur came in saying that 
Uncle David had offered him his horse and 
spring wagon with which to visit the Indian set- 
tlement. 

" The seats are so wide we can take four girls,*' 
was the answer that sent Helen bounding over 
the hotel path to see if Anna could be spared be- 
tween dinner and supper. 

"Yes, scamper off, both of you,'* said her 
uncle, to whom she was talking when Helen 
rushed up. 

As usual, Helen began talking before she 
reached Anna ; so she had the whole story out be- 
fore she realized that she was interrupting anyone, 

" I will order a lunch put up for the whole 
party, for fear the Indians will forget to ask you 
to supper, and 1*11 see that your places are sup- 
plied at the table. I didn*t expect to get much 
help from two wild young girls.** 

** For shame ! ** cried Helen, "when we have 
the most popular table in the dining room.** 
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" O, you earn your money by your sweet 
smiles," laughed their ungrateful employer. 
** But I am anxious to get Anna off for a little 
holiday. I want to see some of your roses on 
her cheeks, Miss Helen." 

** Tm worried about mamma, if I look tired,** 
answered Anna, her sweet face taking some of 
Helen's bloom at the thought of her uncle's 
kindness. ** She has been almost sick since the 
excitement of the fire, and I would not leave 
her so long if I did not know it will please her 
as well as my good old uncle.** 

**01d, indeed ! '* he exclaimed, as Anna gave 
him a kiss that made some young men on the 
other end of the veranda wish they were the 
hotel proprietor. 

At 3 o'clock the minister started off with five 
merry girls crowded into the old. wagon, to the 
envy of the girls who had walked downtown in 
lieu of something more exciting. 

If the summer in Northern Michigan is of brief 
duration, Nature makes up for it by her lavish 
expenditure of foliage, ferns, and flowers. The 
girls were in raptures all the way, for part of the 
road' led through the forest, which, with its 
dense shade, vines, tall ferns, carpet of luxuriant, 
velvety mosses, with dashes of crimson, purple, 
and gold everywhere, and its many flowers, re- 
minded one of a picture of the tropics. The 
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girls were constantly stopping the willing old 
horse — willing to rest — and jumping out for wild 
flowers, mosses, or ferns from the most delicate 
maidenhair to brakes over six feet high, which 
made fine parasols when occasionally the road 
came to an open space overlooking the blue in- 
land sea. 

This Indian village was about three miles 
from the town and five from the mine. The 
men picked berries in summer, fished during the 
spring and autumn, and hunted just enough to 
keep the "wolf" from the tent in the winter, 
spending most of their time in sleeping and smok- 
ing. The women were the real breadwinners, mak- 
ing fancy baskets, beadwork, and laces, and culti- 
vating the land the government had given for 
their maintenance. They were a lazy, peaceable 
people, following the dictates of an old warrior 
whom tnev called the chief. He still wore the 
Indian costume, red blanket and showy moc- 
casinSy his raven braids surmounted with an im- 
posing crown of eagle feathers. No one feared 
this lessening shadow of a conquered race, 
though if a pig or fat hen were missing suspicion 
fell upon the camp. But no one disturbed the 
braves for these small inconsistencies, for Wam- 
pan, the chief and medicine man, was considered 
a cross between a prophet and a witch. It was 
affirmed that when an Irishman made a disturb- 
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ance because two fat pigs " strayed ** to this In- 
dian camp, his cow gave bloody milk and died, 
"charmed," the neighbors declared, by the old 
chief. The land in this little reservation was 
really good soil, but the plows furnished by 
the government rusted under the trees, and 
the women did what they could with their 
spades and hoes, with occasional help from their 
lords and masters. These descendants of a bold 
and mighty tribe could not well descend to plow- 
ing and hoeing potatoes. 

Wilbur had seen many of these Indians in 
their frequent errands to the village. Several of 
the young men had been sent off to be educated, 
and might have inspired their fellows to a better 
way of living ; but, strange to say, when they re- 
turned, their tendency was to degenerate into 
the old life instead of lifting others into the 
new. 

The young preacher, with heart burning with 
missionary zeal, longed to reach this people, but 
the pressure of his other work had made an at- 
tempt impossible. Now that he had so many 
laborers in his home field, he felt he could neg- 
lect this outside work no longer. He was so 
preoccupied with plans for the good of the In- 
dians that he paid little attention to the merry 
chattering of the girls around him. They were 
very anxious to have an adventure with a bear. 
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yet gave appropriate screams when a blackened 
stump in the thicket looked like the desired 
wild beast. At last the rustling branches part- 
ed and out bounded — not a bear, but a lovely 
fawn that was more frightened than the young 
ladies whom he had startled. 

They found the Indian village under a grove 
of pine and maple trees, consisting of picturesque 
wigwams and a few log huts. Some lean horses 
were grazing near, and dogs were swarming 
everywhere. The men were lounging around 
under the trees, while the women were getting 
ready for the evening meal. Some were grind- 
ing corn in a rude stone mill, while others were 
making cakes of coarse meal and baking them 
on a shovel. A large kettle was boiling over 
the hottest part of the fire, into which one wom- 
an occasionally peered, stirring the contents 
with a long paddle. Several women had babies 
strapped to their backs, and worked away as un- 
concerned about the kicking and squalling in the 
rear as if they were mere machines instead of 
natural mothers. But the thing that almost 
convulsed the girls was the sight of babies hang- 
ing in the trees. They were tied on birch bark 
boards, a bent piece across the front of their 
hanging cradles making a support in front. A 
piece of fat pork took the place of the " sugar 
rag " for which civilized babies cry ; but here was 
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an improvement worthy of patent. These moth- 
ers were obliged to leave their children for hours, 
and could not jump to the rescue every time 
baby choked. So that pork was tied to the 
child's toe, and when he choked he naturally 
kicked and out came the cause of the trouble. 

" You will kill that baby,** Wilbur said sternly 
to the father near, when he saw one of the little 
innocents in swaddling clothes struggling to re- 
gain his meat. 

" Me have thirteen, an* me no kill child that 
way yet,** replied the Indian, without relaxing a 
muscle or removing his pipe. 

Mr. Benton was silenced, but not convinced 
that the fourteenth would survive this heroic 
treatment. 

The minister asked to see the chief, and was 
was conducted with his party to the largest 
wigwam, where on a mat of bear*s skin, wrapped 
in a cloud of tobacco smoke, sat the great 
Wampan. 

"Me sick Injun,** he said, in answer to Wil- 
bur*s cordial greeting. " But me love white 
chief. Come in, and sit on my bear skins.** 

The girls shook their heads, but Wilbur beck- 
oned them to follow ; so they all crowded into 
the room, where several dogs added to the 
varied odors. The chief arose and bowed to 
the ladies, and then waved his hand toward 
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some choice furs spread near them, where the 
girls found seats, while Wilbur presented some 
bright beads and fancy silk handkerchiefs which 
he had heard would open the heart of the old 
warrior. 

. The chief received the gifts with delight. 
" Can me serve white chief, and will he smoke 
the pipe of peace with Wampan ? ** 

" I do not smoke,'* answered the visitor ; " but 
I will give you my hand as a token of good will 
and peace. It would be a favor if you would 
let me talk to your people sometimes about our 
Great Chief, God, who is our Father, and his 
Son, Jesus Christ.** 

** The white chief can talk,** said the old In- 
dian, sighing heavily. " When me young, our 
braves worshiped the Great Spirit with the fire 
dances and song; and when one died, we prayed 
fourteen days and nights with loud lamenta- 
tions until we got him safe to the happy hunt- 
ing ground of the blest, and we killed his faith- 
ful dog so he would have company on the jour- 
ney, and we put venison and meal on the grave 
that the spirit might not go hungry. But now 
the young braves care not for the Great Spirit. 
When the old chief takes the long journey, no 
one will make a fire at night to light his way. 
Wampan wants to hear of the white man's God, 
and will have his people pray to him.** 
11 
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** Can they hear me now ? *' asked the preacher. 

**Yes ; but no visitor leaves the wigwam of 
Wampan unfed," was the answer that struck 
terror to the hearts of the girls. ** Hiawatha, 
bring food for the strangers/' was the chiefs com- 
mand, and there was nothing left but to attempt 
to honor his hospitality. To each was brought 
an earthen bowl of the stew they had seen cook- 
ing over the fire, greens and pork served with a 
piece of dried venison and a chunk of corn cake. 
Then a suspicious looking drink was passed 
around, each one pretending to drink out of the 
same stone pitcher. The chief did not notice 
that the bowls were returned with the food un- 
eaten, and the squaw was only too glad to pour 
it back for her children. The party were thank- 
ful to escape into open air, and, choking down 
an effort on the part of nature to relieve the in- 
ner man — for Wilbur was so near the chief he 
felt obliged to take some food — the minister 
struck up a hymn, in which the girls quickly 
joined. Several stirring songs brought the In- 
dians into a little circle, the children and dogs 
at the outer edge. Then Wilbur addressed 
them, telling them of the desire oi' their chief, 
and related the sweet old story of the Saviour of 
the world. All listened impassively, except the 
old chief in his wigwam door. He kept his 
piercing black eyes fixed eagerly on the white- 
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faced preacher as if anxious to find the way to 
the white man's heaven. 

The girls heard little of the sermon, as they 
were watching the half-naked children playing 
with the dogs, or the women in their gay petti- 
coats and little shawls working quietly. The 
men had red and yellow strings braided in their 
long raven hair, and were rather short and stout, 
unlike some of the mighty braves of the far 
West. 

Helen watched the spring wagon from the 
first, keeping it in line of vision even while in 
the wigwam., Wilbur was completely lost in his 
sermon, Anna was praying that his earnest words 
might touch some soul, and the other girls were 
diverted by a dog fight, when Helen's keen eye 
saw two urchins climb into the wagon and quiet- 
ly remove the big basket hidden under the seat. 
But by the time they ^ere safely on the ground 
ready for flight they felt some blows on their 
ears, which sent them scampering and howling 
into the thicket, while Helen coolly replaced the 
basket and joined the congregation before her 
absence had been noticed. She made it up 
later by buying a pail of early huckleberries 
from the little rascals, and giving each a piece of 
cake and a good lecture on stealing. 

The girls bought bead baskets and birch-bark 
canoes so lavishly that the Indians begged the 
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preacher to come again ; and, not suspecting the 
true cause, he promised to do so, very much 
encouraged to find a congregation so eager to 
hear his sermons. When they were outside of 
the forest road, they camped by a wayside spring 
for supper, enjoying with great merriment the 
fine repast the housekeeper had provided. The 
minister and Anna sat at one end of the im- 
provised table, the cloth being spread on a flat 
stone which, Miss Swan said, seemed made ex- 
pressly for this supper. While they occasionally 
responded to the questions addressed to them 
or good-naturedly laughed when the rest did, 
they were carrying on an earnest conversation 
about the hope of making Christian men and 
women out of this half-civilized remnant of a 
great tribe. 

As there was a full moon rising up through 
the lingering, soft-tinted northern twilight, the 
young people were in no haste to move on. 
Thoughtful Anna had reminded the girls of the 
wraps always needed after the hottest day; so 
everyone was comfortable when they filled the 
old wagon and started on their homeward 
journey. 

" Brother, I never saw you so absent-minded. 
You will certainly upset us. Let me drive," 
Helen begged, after the young man had run into 
several stumps. 
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" Nonsense ! I did that for fun," replied the 
driver, who, manlike, could bear anything better 
than a woman's taking the reins out of his hands. 
So he playfully touched up the old horse, not 
noticing where they were, and she suddenly gave 
a spring sideways, overturning the wagon and its 
precious freight into the ditch. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

" Huckleberiying. " 

Fortunately the embankment was not 
very steep, being the soft, sandy bed of a dried- 
up brook; so no one was seriously injured, 
though there were some scratches and bruises. 

"Just enough to make it a real adventure," 
declared Miss Swan, who was the worst sufferer. 

After his first anxiety concerning the life and 
limbs of his party Wilbur was deeply chagrined 
over his carelessness. 

" I am sorry I was so self-confident,*' he said 
remorsefully to Helen, who was binding up a 
wounded finger for Anna. 

"Anyone might have gone over where the 
trees cast such a shadow," replied Helen, as 
quick to forgive as to reprove. 

" If the rickety old wheel hadn't spun off, you 
could have righted the wagon with the pull you 
gave when the horse shied," said Anna in her 
comforting tone. 

Helen knew how her sensitive brother would 
suffer over this, not so much from the mortifi- 
cation of having proved a poor driver as on ac- 
count of the touch of self-conceit that led to it. 
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As impulsiveness was Helen's special " weight," 
self-confidence was her brother's — one he was 
just becoming conscious of and was intent on 
laying aside to better run the race that was set 
before him. He was student enough of human 
nature to know that people give up their ** be- 
setting sins *' more readily than the " weights " 
of which the Apostle speaks — inherited tenden- 
cies, unpleasant to others, and acquired habits, 
which must be laid aside for a really victorious 
race. 

" I have been out driving on this road with 
uncle, and I know this grove is only two miles 
from home ; so we can easily walk the remaining 
distance," Anna said cheerily, though troubled 
lest her mother might be anxious. 

The girls were all so merry over the mishap 
that the minister was soon reconciled to the only 
alternative. The wagon was left in the ditch, 
and the party started forward, Wilbur leading 
the old horse. He insisted that each girl should 
ride a little way, declaring he should feel better 
if they had as little fatigue as possible. So 
amid shouts of laughter Miss Swan was put on 
the horse first. She soon declared her willingness 
to give some more delicate girl the opportunity 
of riding, and each was so thoughtful of the wel- 
fare of the others that all had taken turns while 
a mile yet remained. The girls then insisted 
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that the conductor of the party should ride, and 
they fairly lifted the young man upon the pa- 
tient beast. I do not like to say some mischie- 
vous sprite gave old Mollie a slight prick, but for 
some reason she started down the long rocky hill 
on a fast, jerky trot, the girls running after and 
waking up the birds with their shouts of mirth. 

" Girls, if you will forgive me for putting you 
on that camel, you may resent the fall," the min- 
ister said, still panting for breath when the girls 
overtook him. " I shall not get over the jolting 
for a month. What made you endure it so pa- 
tiently?" 

" To make you feel you were repaying us for 
our tumble," replied honest Helen, while Anna 
insisted that if Mollie's bones did make a rough 
seat their feet were rested while on the rack. 

The girls were soon safely at home, and then 
Wilbur hired a boy to help drag the wagon back, 
giving him an extra quarter for hush money, for 
he did not care to have this little episode create 
so much laughter at his expense as did the bear 
story. 

The next excitement was that the woods were 
black with huckleberries, and the Indians could 
not keep up with the demand for the hotel huckle- 
berry pies and supply the boats that stopped 
there. Miss Swan suggested that the young 
folks go berrying and give the profits to the new 
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church. This suggestion met with a ready re- 
sponse, especially as the young men offered to go 
to protect the fair pickers. Their offer was accepted, 
but they were furnished with wooden pails and 
kept busily at work by their pretty commander. 
Anna had little time for this sport, for what lei- 
sure she obtained she devoted to her mother, who 
seemed to be failing again. Helen enjoyed noth- 
ing better than joining the girls as they passed 
her cottage on the way to the woods, where in 
a marshy place the berries were especially thick. 

"Yes, Fm coming," she answered, as the girls 
called from the spring, where they had stopped 
to drink. " I can't pick for the church,** she went 
on, talking to herself. " I must fill my cans with 
berries for winter pies." 

" Let me help pick,** a deep voice said, and 
Helen turned to see Mr. Stirling standing in the 
open front door. 

"Very well,** she answered, remembering he 
was a favorite with the girls, and that two pails 
of berries would go further than one. " Wilbur 
is at the church watching to see that each nail is 
put in the right place. But you will have to keep 
up with me if you go. Then I will invite you 
to dinner and give you a huckleberry pie with 
real cream on it, for Farmer Smith called a few 
moments ago.** 

" I would go through fire and water for such 
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an inducement/* answered the young man, select- 
ing the largest " bucket/* as it is called in Mich- 
igan, the house afforded. Helen sent him on to 
join the girls while she locked the doors, leaving 
every one of her low windows conveniently open 
for any chance tramp. 

After they had reached the berry fields, the 
party separated into groups, each led by some 
brave youth ready to assist the girls, eat the su- 
perb berries, and kill the snakes, not visible in 
that region. 

Helen picked briskly, and kept Mr. Stirling 
well to his task, though the berries were scat- 
tering. 

" The girls won't miss us ; let us go beyond 
that little hill. The McCarty children discovered 
a fine patch there yesterday, and I want to visit 
it before all the children in town find it out.*' 

This suited the young man, and, refusing his 
aid over rough places, Helen scampered on across 
streams and stumps like a young squirrel. The 
prize was worth all it cost, and the berries were 
so plentiful and large that the buckets were soon 
full ; but not until then did the young people 
notice the storm that was bursting upon them. 

" My ! What a flash ! ** cried Helen. " Storms 
come up here without warning. We can't reach 
the house ; let us run to that group of pines. 
We shall not get wet there." 
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"No, Miss Helen, not there. The trees are 
too good conductors for h'ghtning. See that 
clump of bushes ! We can crawl under them 
and keep dry and enjoy the storm in safety/* 
was the answer. 

" Don't spill my precious berries ! " Helen 
cried, as they rushed to the shelter; and none 
too soon, for the rain fell in torrents by the time 
they were safely under their low shelter. There 
was a display of fire, splintering the dark atmos- 
phere into glittering shreds or great chasms of 
flame in the air, which made the beholders gaze 
breathlessly. Then a sudden crash made the 
young girl unconsciously lay her hand in the 
strong one near. The tallest of the group of 
pines she had selected for a refuge was torn to 
its very roots by a girdle of lightning and fell 
crashing through the trees around it. 

"That IS where I wanted to go," whispered 
frightened Helen. 

" Yes, but we are safe here,** was the answer. 
" What a manifestation of power that was ! And 
since no one was hurt, I am glad to have wit- 
nessed it. How thankful I am that I have become 
a servant — yes, more, a child of the great Being 
that made such mighty forces.** 

Helen could see by the glare of the lightning 
through the dark of the forest storm how the 
speaker*s manly face glowed as he said this. Re- 
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ligion with him was more a matter of principle 
than of feeling, and the minister was sometimes 
troubled a little because this convert showed so 
little emotion, fearing he was not realizing the 
joy of his new experience as he might. But with 
Helen Mr. Stirling had more than once showed 
feeling too deep for words when something re- 
minded him of the love and majesty of God. 
Helen was aware, also, that the* young man be- 
side her was apparently unconscious that he had 
made her impulsive hand a rather close prisoner. 
She tried to gently withdraw it, but that only 
tightened his clasp, and he looked down and said 
with a smile : 

*' I would not have thought of taking your 
hand when you could not escape, but since you 
gave it to me I have no thought of giving it up 
so easily." 

" I was so frightened I did not know what I 
was about. I never did such a childish thing 
before," stammered Helen, 

** That is one reason I consider it my privilege 
to hold the prisoner,' ' answered the young man 
softly. " See ! the storm is leaving as quickly as 
it came. That soft sheet lightning looks like a 
robe of flame the storm king is gathering around 
him, and the muttering thunder sounds like re- 
treating artillery as he calls off his forces." 

Silent Mr. Stirling had taken to imaginative 
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flights, and brisk Helen had become strangely 
quiet. She felt a new experience — a safe, restful 
contentment — as she sat with her friend watch- 
ing the clouds drift away. This was an unknown 
quality in her stirring, restless nature. While 
her love and devotion to her Saviour were as 
deep as Anna's, she knew nothing of her friend's 
perfect rest and trust because she had never ex- 
perienced the storms that had made Anna hide 
in God as in a refuge. 

Few words were spoken until they stood again 
in the open field which the sunshine was now 
flooding with light. Then Mr. Stirling said : 

" Helen, you have your hand perfectly free 
now. You know me well, though I am sure you 
do not know how long I have loved you. Will 
you give me back your hand to hold through all 
the sunshine or storm God may send us? '* 

It came upon Helen suddenly, as all her great 
experiences did, that this was the meaning of 
her rest and confidence while he held her hand. 
This soul was the one God meant for hers through 
time and eternity. 

** Yes, Mr. Stirling, if you will lead me heaven- 
ward,*' she answered in her direct way. 

"Neither of us will lead. We will walk to- 
gether, helping others, and hand to hand and 
heart to heart pressing toward God and heaven," 
he said, taking her hand reverently. 
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It seemed as solemn as a marriage service, and 
they wended their way in silence under the drip- 
ping trees and over impromptu brooks to the 
parsonage. 

Wilbur was standing in the back door looking 
out a little anxiously. His brow cleared and his 
face dimpled into smiles as the two entered hand 
in hand. 

** We have been berrying, and with Mr. Stir- 
ling's help I have enough for your winter pies," 
Helen explained, with a becoming blush. 

" I fail to see any evidence of the spoil except 
on your white apron," was Wilbur's answer. 

** O Mr. Stirling, we forgot the berries — two 
lovely bucketsful — and I promised you huckle- 
berry pie for dinner! *' said Helen, laughing. 

"You promised me something even better," 
was the reply ; " and before I go back for the 
berries, Wilbur, tell me if you will accept me for 
a brother. That's all I'm waiting for to call this 
little giri mine." 

" Yes, here's my hand, Walter. But how shall 
I get along without my sunny housekeeper?" 
was the answer. 

** That is your duty to make good, not mine," 
the happy young man said, stooping down and 
imprinting a kiss on Helen's lips. " Now, Helen, 
you are mine, and I, Walter, am yours. May 
God keep us true to each other and to himself! " 
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" Amen ! ** said the preacher, thinking how fit- 
ting it was that two such natures as these, in 
making a promise of marriage, should do it ** rev- 
erently and in the fear of the Lord.** 

It came to them all in that happy moment 
that the sure foundation of a happy marriage is 
Christian love. Sickness, sorrow, disappoint- 
ment, and poverty may come to try and shake 
asunder two united hearts, but there is only one 
perfectly sure anchorage. If two souls trust 
their love in God's keeping and resolve to live 
for him as well as for each other, no matter what 
experiences come their wedded love will grow 
stronger and sweeter each year and make around 
them a home that is a foretaste of heaven. 

" ril release you from going for the berries,*' 
Helen said, forced back to prose by the boiling 
over of the kettle in which Wilbur had put the 
potatoes. ** I'll make a quick pudding, and let 
you boys set the table in the front room where 
it is cool, ril desert Anna this time;" for it 
occurred to her that even engaged people must 
have dinner, and that Anna had given her the 
day to put up her berries. 

" 1*11 not fail to provide the very first thing," 
answered the happy lover, who would have tried 
to bring in a pine tree if Helen had wanted it, 
and he knew she intended to can those forgotten 
berries. 
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If only husbands and wives would be as anx- 
ious to please and to gratify unimportant desires 
after marriage as before, they would be surprised 
to see how much added sunshine they would 
bring into each other*s lives and would convert 
into music otherwise discordant notes. 

Helen turned her attention to a hot oven and 
pie crust, stopping a moment to give Wilbur a 
kiss. Her own heart was overflowing with so 
much love and happiness that she wanted her 
brother to share as much of it as possible. 

In a moment Mr. Stirling returned with a 
bucket of berries. 

" O, Mr. Stirling — Walter, I mean — these are 
not ours ! " Helen cried. 

"Yes they are, for I paid a good price for 
them, and gave the boy a quarter to go after 
ours. I want every one of those berries put up 
for our own little home," was the answer that 
made two foolish young people smile at each 
other. 

Then Helen remembered how their happiness 
might affect the brother who must be left alone, 
but he was smiling as blandly as if to lose his 
housekeeper, sister, and friend were a very pleas- 
ant experience. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

**He Restoreth My Soul." 

Helen for a moment was piqued at this want 
of regret, especially when she remembered 
how much of a sacrifice it had seemed to come 
with her brother to a frontier life, and how de- 
voted she had been to his interests. But her 
second thought convinced her that he would re- 
joice in her happiness even if at some cost to him- 
self, and that he had no great reason for gratitude 
to her, since on Hope Hill she had spent some 
of the happiest days of her life. She had learned 
the secret of a happy life — living for others first 
and last, because that is living for God. Then 
she also remembered that but for coming as her 
brother's housekeeper she would never have met 
Mr. Stirling. This terrible alternative drove all 
thoughts of her brother's lack of appreciation 
from her mind, and she gave herself up to being 
perfectly happy. 

" I know you were never more surprised in your 
life,** she said to her brother after her return 
from her evening duties at the hotel. 

"On the contrary, my sweet sister, Tve known 
it for months,** was the answer. " Stirling 
12 
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asked my consent just after he became a Chris- 
tian. That's his manly way of doing things." 

** The idea of your not telling me ! " cried 
Helen. ** I never kept a secret from you in my 
life, Wilbur, but Til never—" 

" Hear me out,*' laughed Wilbun " He made 
me promise to say nothing to you until he had 
spoken for himself. He said he was convinced 
you didn't love him, but he knew he could win 
you." 

" Conceited fellow!" ejaculated Helen. 

** It seems not, as it has turned out," went on 
Wilbur. " He said he understood your charac- 
ter well enough to know that unless you gave 
some sign of caring for him it was of no use to 
speak and break up our pleasant friendship. 
Come, little sister, confess what led the guarded 
old fellow to the point ? " 

" It wasn't my fault," declared Helen, blush- 
ing rosily, and quieting her conscience with the 
thought that the cause was a flash of lightning. 
" Anyway, brother, though I did not dream this 
morning that I loved anyone as I do Walter 
Stirling, I suppose I did all the time, just as 
primroses open with a breath, though for a long 
time getting ready to bloom. It is like that 
poem by Mrs. Browning which ends with * Athe- 
ists are as dull who cannot guess God's presence 
out of sight.' 
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Wilbur smiled approvingly at his sister for 
making this new experience not something to 
be silly about, but the beautiful crown of her 
girlhood and hope of coming womanhood years. 

But practical Helen soon turned from Mrs. 
Browning's exquisite sonnet to ** There ! I knew 
the boy to whom Walter gave that quarter would 
sell our berries instead of bringing them here, 
and Tve lost two new buckets, Wilbur/* 

" You must take some loss with gain in life," 
replied her brother, sober a moment thinking 
how much he should miss his bright companion. 

Helen's perfect joy was soon clouded in spite 
of the cordial consent in the home letters, for 
Anna's saintly mother was suddenly and unex- 
pectedly called home. 

" I am very tired, darling," she said one even- 
ing when Anna had been reading her favorite 
fourteenth chapter of John. " You love me, my 
child?" 

" More than my life, my precious mother," an- 
swered the daughter. 

" Then are you willing to bear a little sorrow 
and loneliness that I may have joy and rest ? " 

**Yes, mamma," replied the young girl, hiding 
her trembling lips in a kiss upon the white fore- 
head. 

** Then, darling, if, as I feel, God is going to 
call me home very soon, will you try and honor 
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him in your affliction ? He leads us not only in 
green pastures, but by still waters. In dark, 
lonely places our souls would be silent from a 
weight of grief did not we know that by the still 
waters * He restoreth my soul.* There is such a 
little time to serve him here, it must grieve Christ 
to see his children wrap themselves in black robes 
and refuse every consolation because he has called 
a loved one home. I think, dear, the way religion 
is most dishonored is by the manner Christians 
bear grief. As if Christ had not said, * I will 
send the Comfoiter,* and, * I will be with thee to 
the end.* " 

** You taught me, mamma, when we lost papa 
and our lovely home, that we were not the only 
afflicted people in the world, and so had no right 
to make everyone carry our burdens through our 
grieving," said Anna. 

** Anna, it is truly said that Christians die well. 
I wish it could be said, too, that they give up to 
God as loving, obedient children do to their par- 
ents. We have had examples in the house this 
summer of two Christian mothers who have al- 
most ruined their minds with' unreasonable grief, 
all the time neglecting kind husbands, forgetting 
that they too must miss the lost little ones/* 

"Yes,** answered Anna; "Mrs. Baker has 
often told me how she refused to eat until she 
could not walk across the floor, and would not 
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let in the sunshine or go out for months. How 
dreadful for her family! And Mrs. Walker al- 
most boasts of crying until she ruined her eyes, 
and says she has not yet opened the bureau 
drawer where her little darling's clothes were put." 
** I know from my experience, when your lovely 
little brother died, that if she would take those 
clothes and try and make some other mother 
happy it would lift her heart of her sorrow as 
nothing else could. There is a compensation 
in sorrow. It makes our hearts more tender for 
others, and if we bear it worthily it draws human 
love to us. If you cling to Christ in the furnace, 
you will not be burned ; and if you let him pass 
through the deep waters with you, you will not be 
overwhelmed. Remember this, darling. Honor 
the religion of Jesus Christ in the way you give 
back your friends to him. It is a more blessed 
testimony to his sustaining grace than trust in 
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After that the mother wanted to talk over 
Anna's future, but the daughter said : " No, 
mamma, you are too tired. You can trust me 
with our heavenly Father. I shall always have 
a good home and employment with uncle, or I 
could go to Aunt Anna's beautiful home. I 
could support myself with my music, but reli- 
gious work would suit me best. In the morning 
we will talk it all over when you are rested." 
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" Very well, love. God will take care of you 
always ; " and with this the mother turned on her 
pillow and fell asleep, while Anna sang softly 
her mother's favorite, ** My Jesus, as thou wilt." 

When Anna returned later, after having at- 
tended to some entries in^her ledger, she prepared 
a bed on the couch so as not to disturb her sleep- 
ing mother. 

In the morning Anna rose when the early sun- 
shine came dancing over the lake, for she had 
matters to attend to before breakfast. She noticed 
that a sunbeam was creeping up to her mother's 
face, and she softly closed the blind. Then she 
discovered something that made her throw her- 
self on her knees beside her mother's bed. The 
light of the rising sun would not disturb the 
peaceful sleeper. The Sun of righteousness had 
arisen with healing in his wings, and in the land 
where is no night the redeemed soul had awak- 
ened in his likeness and was satisfied. 

For a long time the grief-stricken girl knelt by 
her mother's side sobbing as if her heart would 
break. She was very much alone in the world, 
for the relatives who might care for her would 
have no appreciation of her soul's needs. An 
awful sense of loneliness and desolation swept 
over her, and then she remembered the Comfort- 
er, the Christ who would never leave nor for- 
sake her. There then came into her heart such 
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a peace that she could think of nothing but 
Christ stilling the tempest, and she felt ready to 
ring for her uncle. 

There was something almost angelic in Anna's 
countenance when her uncle found her ; and, as 
he afterward said, her submission to God in the 
hour of trial was what at last convinced his 
skeptical mind of the reality of a Saviour and his 
power to comfort and sustain. 

Naturally Helen and Wilbur were sent for at 
once, and remained with Anna as much as possi- 
ble during the trying hours before she took her 
precious charge away. It was so nearly impos- 
sible for Mr. Andrews and Anna to leave at the 
same time that Wilbur offered his services, 
though the unselfish girl would have been will- 
ing to take the long journey alone ; but to this 
her friends would not listen. 

** Well, there are different kinds of people in 
this world," a lady said the day after the funer- 
al. " When my mother died, I gave right up. 
My husband had to get a housekeeper to take 
care of the children, I was so crushed. There is 
but one mother.** 

** But we cannot deny that Miss Gray was 
utterly devoted to her mother while she lived," 
said another. ** People, though, love in differ- 
ent ways.** 

" Indeed they do,** answered Mrs. Haven, a 
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sunny old lady whom everyone loved. " Miss 
Anna told me yesterday that her mother made 
her promise not to be selfish in her grief, but to 
honor Christ by accepting comfort and consola- 
tion, and the poor child is doing it in a way to 
shame all of us who have made others unhappy 
by our grieving. I almost drove to intemper- 
ance the most devoted husband in the world 
by my foolish grieving over a baby almost as 
dear to him. Yet if he had acted in the same 
way and given up his work as I did mine, we 
should have starved, for we were poor then. 
This noble girl is coming right back because her 
uncle could hardly get anyone to fill her place 
for the rest of the season, and he is not well and 
cannot take extra burdens. She has a rich aunt 
who would like to keep her and pet her, and 
the poor gir! longs to be near her mother's grave ; 
yet she sees where her duty lies and does not 
shrink from it," 

" It is brave to come back to this noisy place 
when she longs for quiet," acknowledged the first 
dy and the sentiment began to change in 
nna's favor. 

It was a sad week for Helen while her brother 
id friend were away, for she loved Anna so 
;arly that her sorrow seemed her own. Helen 
as very busy with her brother's work and Anna's 
: the hotel, where she spent the most of the 
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time. In all her duties she found a helper in 
Miss Swan. This young lady had remarked 
when she left for her summer on the lake that 
she was going to have the best summer of her 
life, and she was having it in a very unexpected 
way. Two Christian girls were teaching this 
gay young maiden what ** best times '* were, 
and it was really touching to see how she tried to 
fill Anna's place and shield her from gossip while 
she was away. 

But when the bereaved girl returned, so pale 
and sad, yet so svyeet and brave, every critical 
word was hushed. She went about her work 
with a smile and word of cheer, and few sus- 
pected the times of anguish when she awoke at 
night thinking she heard her mother's call and 
found herself alone, or when she went up to her 
room for a little rest and missed the sweet wel- 
come and encouraging words that used to mean 
so much to her. 

But when in the depths she cried for help 
and always rose strong and bright again, each 
time with a sweeter, firmer trust in Christ, which 
shone in her face and was felt in the very tones 
of her gentle voice. 

The minister's going with Anna caused a rip- 
ple of excitement, but as he never came to see 
her without his sister and she seldom went to 
the parsonage, the gossips concluded I hey had 
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been mistaken in the young man's motives and 
turned their batteries in other directions. 

The minister and his sister were very busy 
during the long August days, for the burnt- 
out families still needed help, and the church 
and parsonage required some personal super- 
vision. 

Wilbur went once a week to labor with the 
'Indians, but they did not seem so much in- 
terested when the ladies did not come to buy 
their wares. The old chief, however, and sev- 
eral young lads seemed anxious to hear the 
truth ; so the preacher toiled on with faith and 
hope. 

One evening, after a very busy day, the brother 
and sister were sitting together on the doorstep 
watching the moonlight on the water and the 
approach of a steamer with its long rows of lights. 
Th^ steamer stopped to let off passengers and 
then pushed off, and they watched it out of 
sight, still talking about their future plans. They 
did not notice a step until a shadow fell before 
them, and there stood the powerful frame of 
** Big Joe Stevens/* the runaway miner, with 
something glittering in the moonlight in his up- 
lifted hand. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

After Many Days. 

I'VE brought you back your watch, and hope 
you'll pardon my being so long about it,** 
said Joe Stevens, holding out a watch which 
the preacher recognized as his own valuable 
timepiece. 

" I am thankful to see my watch,** Mr. Benton 
answered. ** It was a keepsake from a dear 
uncle, and I need it badly. I*ve never had the 
money to buy another, and so have had to borrow 
my sister's occasionally. But Tm more thank- 
ful to see your face, Joe. I*ve prayed for you 
every night since you left, and I have had faith 
to believe that God would bring you back a 
good man. Come in, my friend, and tell us all 
about it.** 

Helen had stepped in and lighted the lamp, 
and was returning, for she had not her broth- 
er's confidence in humanity, and was often anxi- 
ous concerning the way in which he exposed 
himself in his labors among the rough men 
around them. She did not have much faith in 
Stevens's sudden conversion, deeming it more 
the result of fright over his narrow escape than 
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real repentance ; so his running away with her 
brother's watch was no great surprise. When 
he appeared again, she felt a sense of terror until 
in the light of the lamp her keen eyes studied 
the wanderer's face. It was so changed that she 
was reassured and ready to believe the story 
that followed after they were all seated. 

** I wasn't converted at all when I professed it 
last winter," the man began ; ** but my deceiving 
you might have been for a meaner motive. I felt 
grateful for your kindness, and I knew it would 
please you to think I was a praying man; so I 
put that all on, and often laughed with the boys 
to think how easily you good folks were taken 
in. I never played any part as mean as that, 
and r.m awful sorry for it now, for nothing's 
meaner than a hypocrite: Well, I soon got sick 
of acting a lie, and concluded to make tracks for 
the West. But I hadn't money enough to go. 
The night before I got my month's pay — what 
I hadn't drawn — and as we stood in the little 
dark hall, I spied your watch chain, which had 
slipped out of your buttonhole. It was nothing 
for me to jerk out the watch and slip it into my 
pocket, and then, having told you I was going to 
watch a sick friend, it was very easy to get 
away quick. I had luck in catching a stage and 
a freight train, and I changed often and got to 
Chicago all right. There through a friend I got 
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fifty dollars for your watch, and added a little to 
it by luck, as I called it, in cards, so that I had 
plenty to go West on. First I tried a mine and 
then a ranch, all the time making the boys laugh 
when I told how I got religion and money to 
come West in the same deal. But your prayers 
followed me everywhere, and I couldn't shake 
off the weight of my sins. In your first prayer 
for me you said, * God be merciful to me a sin- 
ner ! * and that haunted me day and night. In 
the spring I took the fever, and they said I had 
that over and over again in my ravings. When 
I came to, I thought I was going to die, and 
that it was too late to find mercy. But there 
was a young preacher came to camp — a pale, 
sickly fellow, out in the mountains for his lungs 
— and he talked with me and prayed for me, 
and it all burst on me so that I shouted for joy 
and wanted to go to the Lord then and there. 
But I got well and worked my way back to 
Chicago ; didn't steal a single ride. I did not 
dare trust myself with my wicked companions, 
but went right to the Y. M; C. A., and they 
found work for me ; and evenings and Sundays 
I spoke for Jesus wherever I could, and wicked 
men and women listened to one who had been 
of their own stripe, and many were converted. 
All this time I was hunting for your watch, and 
when I found it I had to pay twenty-five dollars 
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extra to get it back. That and saving money 
to get here took a long time, and many's the 
day that IVe gone hungry to hurry on the time 
of seeing you. And, sir, why I didn't send the 
watch is that I mean to start fair and square. If 
you say so, 1*11 give myself up and serve out my 
time for stealing your wAtch.*' 

" No, indeed ! ** cried Wilbur, tears of sympa- 
thy in his eyes, for a harder heart would have 
been touched as with broken voice and wet eyes 
the repentant man told his story. ** Here's my 
hand to show you all is forgiven and forgotten 
and to convince you that I trust you. I want 
you to stay all night and sleep with me, and to- 
morrow I will give you a place to work on the 
new church, for one of our best men is sick, 
and we can't afford to lose a hand a day." 

" I'll gladly take work, for mine in Chicago 
doesn't begin until November. But I can't 
sleep with such a gentleman as you after the 
past, though I was not always so rough. I was 
raised in as good a home as there is in Vermont." 

" No matter wHere you have slept before, you 
are my guest now," said the minister. 

" Yet you know I was once tempted to kill 
you from pure hatred," said the visitor. 

**Yes; but now that Christ has turned the 
hatred of your heart into love, I have nothing to 
fear," was the answer. 
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" Indeed you have not. I would die for you 
any day/* said the man, with a glowing face. 

This disarmed Helen's last prejudice, and her 
gracious invitation induced Mr. Stevens to stay. 
She insisted they should all have a cup of tea to- 
gether, and when she saw how hungry her guest 
was she was glad she had been so thoughtful. 

The return of Mr. Stevens, as he now de- 
served to be called, proved a great help to the 
minister. He was not only an excellent work- 
man, much needed on the church that was being 
hurried to completion, but he was able to take 
a part of Mr. Benton's work which he had been 
obliged to neglect. Several lots had been pur- 
chased for summer cottages, as Helen had pre- 
dicted, and Mr. Conner was grading the streets. 
The row of neat little cottages that had replaced 
the rude huts of the fishermen was an attractive 
addition to the town. All these improvements 
brought in workmen, and they needed help the 
minister was not able to give. So he was de- 
lighted when the reformed man started cottage 
prayer meetings and held a Sunday afternoon 
service for the workmen. Mr. Benton was to 
have a two weeks' vacation, and there was much 
to be attended to before he left. With all the 
building and religious work on hand he had an- 
other matter which occupied a large share of his 
thoughts. 
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Helen saw so little of her brother those early 
September days that she would have felt it 
keenly but for two visits each week from the 
mine superintendent. vThe company had begun 
to build quite a fine residen^ce for their valued 
superintendent, and, as this was to be Helen's 
future home, she was greatly interested in it. 
But she was one who could be intensely occu- 
pied with her own plans and yet not neglect the 
affairs of others ; so when she heard that Clara 
Conner was sick, she prepared to go at once to 
offer her services as a nurse. 

** Wilbur," she said, " if Clara is really very ill, 
I will stay all night, for I can get off from sup- 
per as so many have gone from the hotel now. 
I shall have to stop and take some custard to 
poor Teddie Hill, who is sick. We have so little 
sickness here I feel we ought not to neglect 
those who do suffer." 

" That is true," answered Wilbur in an ab- 
sent-minded way. He was in a hurry to get off 
to the Indian village. Anna was to go with him, 
as Wilbur had prevailed on her of late to do. 
Helen had little interest in these red men, but 
Anna took even the little pappooses to her sym- 
pathetic heart. 

" Good-by ! " called Wilbur, forgetting it un- 
til half way down the hill. 

" You used to kiss me good-by, but I will for- 
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give your cruel neglect," returned Helen from 
her doorway. 

" Too busy for sentiment,** returned her 
brother, going on with a very happy little laugh. 

Helen did not look in the least neglected. 
She spread the table, putting on custard, cake, 
cold meat, and bread and butter for her broth- 
er*s supper, so he would have nothing to do but 
get his milk or make his cocoa. Then she took 
a little basket of dainties to the sick child. The 
father was one of the new carpenters, and lived 
in one of the small, temporary shanties that had 
been put up for this purpose. Helen was warmly 
greeted and the contents of her basket appre- 
ciated, and then she hurried on to see her friend. 
She found Clara better, but very glad to have 
such a bright visitor. They spent some time 
talking over their summer pleasures and future 
plans, and then Helen started up, saying : 

" Now I must go at once, since you do not need 
me, Clara. I know a pretty path through the 
woods to the hotel which is shorter than up our 
hill, down through the ravine, and up again. I 
can have a little stroll, gather some more of that 
lovely climbing fern to press, and get to the 
hotel in time for my table.*' 

" How strong you are ! *' said Clara, looking 
at Helen's fine proportions in admiration. ** If 
any other girl took that ramble, she would be 
13 
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too much exhausted to think of work after it. I 
believe it is because you dress so sensibly and 
live out of doors so much. But don't get lost 
going through the woods.'* 

** No, indeed ! I know all the paths and by- 
paths now," answered Helen, with a laugh, and 
she started on in high spirits, striking off into 
.the forest path as soon as possible. 

The sweet, pure September air, still with its 
summer warmth, made her blood dance through 
her veins. She was glad to be alive and so 
strong and self-reliant ; and while she was re- 
joicing that she did not have to struggle through 
life fighting pain and weakness as most women 
do, she took the wrong turn in the forest path. 
She was so absorbed in some new varieties of 
ferns that she did not notice anything unusual 
in the way. It was not until she knew she ought 
long ago to have come to an open space over- 
looking the lake back of the hotel that she saw 
her mistake. "This time I was too confident," 
she thought. ** Well, I can retrace my steps." 
This she did quickly, until she came to where 
two paths diverged. Her brother always car- 
ried a pocket compass, but she had none, and 
the trees were too dense to see the sun, now be- 
hind the western forest. She could not tell pos- 
itively by which path she had come. Both 
looked so unfamiliar she feared she had not 
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come back the way she went. Taking the most 
probable one, she pushed on. She soon saw 
that she was getting into the very heart of the 
forest. It was growing dark rapidly, but she 
felt confident of finding the path, when in 
jumping over a little log her ankle turned and 
she fell with a cry of pain. It was of no use to 
try and bear her weight on the sprained foot. 
Even her strong nerves refused to endure that 
agony, and she was compelled to sink down faint 
with suffering and give up to the terrible reality 
that she was lost in the woods and must lie 
there and suffer until some one found her. 

She had heard stories of people lost in the 
forests of northern Michigan. One she knew 
was true, and she thought of it now : Two little 
children of seven and nine were lost in the forest 
near Calumet a few years before. For nine days 
they wandered around with no food except the 
few berries they found here and there. They 
passed through a terrible storm, and little Theo- 
dore made a tent of branches to shelter Annie, 
still younger. One night they heard their fa- 
ther's voice and saw his lantern as he led a party 
of men to the rescue; but little Annie was too 
weak to run, and Theodore was afraid to leave 
her for fear he could not overtake the men, and 
then might lose Annie and she have to die alone. 
So they called and cried, but their voices had 
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grown so weak that the sound was no louder 
than the chirp of a nestling bird when it reached 
the agonized father's ears. So, shouting and 
peering under bushes, the party went on, leav- 
ing the children helpless and almost ready to 
despair. But the brave little things kept up 
heart, and a few days later — nine days after they 
left their mother's side — they were found by a 
woodman and carried home. Helen had seen a 
gentleman who heard this story from the lips of 
the recovered children, and she determined to 
bear her fate as heroically as these little Swedes. 
Helen had no wrap, and she was soon shiver- 
ing with the night wind and heavy dew. She 
could see only a few stars up through the part- 
ing tree tops. The pines made a peculiar moan- 
ing whisper, and the white owls set up a dismal 
hooting. The near passing of a deer made the 
young girl tremble with fear. She knew the 
brown bear came occasionally as far down as 
these woods, and just now there was another 
reason why she should have been cautious about 
going into the forest alone. A smugglers* camp 
had been discovered down near the ** Soo." 
These men had been smuggling goods from 
Canada, and had escaped to the North when 
they found they were discovered. The report 
was that they were rough, desperate fellows, and 
that they were hiding in the forest near Port 
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Howard. Helen had always boasted that she 
had no " nerves *' to be set jarring and quivering 
at every adverse breath ; but to-night she un- 
derstood what " nerves ** meant as she lay trem- 
bling at every rustling leaf, frightened at the 
thought of all that might happen before she was 
found, and at times almost wild, knowing that 
she might not be discovered until she died of 
pain and hunger. Then she remembered their 
motto, " Faith, Hope, and Love.*' " I will have 
faith in God," she cried. ** He has never for- 
saken me, and he will not now. * Though he 
slay me, I will trust him.! I will hope for help 
and that my foot will finally get well, and I will 
love God better and everyone more.*' Then 
Helen forgot her suffering in thinking how safe 
she was — still in God*s sight and tender keeping, 
though with no human help near. She remem- 
bered telling her brother she would be at Mr. 
Conner's for the night ; so he would not worry 
over her absence nor begin the search until she 
failed to return in the morning. She rubbed her 
ankle and bound it up as best she could with her 
necktie, and lay down as close to the log as pos- 
sible, determined to try and sleep some of the 
long hours away. 

"You should be called Hope,** her brother 
had said the day before. 

"And you Faith,** she answered. "Your not 
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giving up Joe Stevens is just like you. You 
have faith in everyone, even in yourself, and 
most of all in God. And we have some one 
near who is Love. Did you ever see anyone 
whom everybody loves as quickly as they do 
Anna? She*s not as beautiful as some and 
very delicate, and does not bluster around as I 
do ; but she loves everyone and always sympa- 
thizes with even the children or servants. And, 
no matter how God afflicts her, she is happy and 
contented, because she loves God so much she 
thinks everything comes from him, and is, there- 
fore, the best thing that could possibly happen 
to her. O, Wilbur, Td give anything for such 
love for God ! *' 

"We can all have it, Helen," the preacher 
had answered. ** It comes as God's gift for the 
asking, though I am convinced it takes maturity 
to perfect it ; not necessarily age, but the deep 
experiences of the soul when there is nothing to 
lean upon but God. ' Perfect through suffering* 
has a new meaning to me, and there must be a 
reason in the deep afflictions our heavenly Fa- 
ther allows his children to suffer. I am coming 
to see that sanctification, higher life, consecra- 
tion, and all these terms for trying to live near 
God can be all summed up in the word love. 
As perfect a love toward God as the human 
heart is capable of will insure love for our fel- 
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low-men ; and these two, like the two sides of 
the heart, make the perfect whole that sustains 
the spiritual life.** 

Helen thought of this, alone under the solemn 
stars. She had been so proud of her health and 
strength. Perhaps after this exposure in the 
cold night air she might not be as strong again. 
Perhaps in waiting so long for proper care her 
ankle might be crippled for life. If busy, bust- 
ling Helen should be laid aside, she knew some 
one else would take up her work, and soon only 
a few dear ones would care about her trial. It 
came to this young, ambitious soul that night 
how little God needs our help, and what a 
privilege it is to be counted among his gleaners, 
and how humble success should make frail, de- 
pendent man. But after all, if she could not be 
what her energetic soul had planned, she could 
be what G^^^ desired. She could love him with 
all her heart, and love the meanest created thing 
for his sake. This sweet thought soothed the 
weary girl as a mother's song a fretful babe. 
After a while she fell asleep, and was aroused 
from a dream of being in her father's home by 
the flash of a light before her eyes, and she heard 
a deep but kind voice say, " Thank God ! we*ve 
found her.** It was Joe Stevens with a torch, 
followed by a band of men, among whom was 
the almost frantic brother. 
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When Wilbur reached the hotel and found 
Helen was not there, he concluded to go home by 
way of Mr. Conner's, thinking his sister might 
conclude to return with him. When he found 
she was not there and had taken the forest path, 
he immediately began to search for her. But 
Helen had strayed a long distance into paths 
unknown to her brother, and the party returned 
at midnight saying she could not be found. 
But Joe Stevens would not give up the search ; 
so with two other men he started again, and at 
last came to the place where Helen was sleeping. 

She sprang up with a cry of joy, but sank 
back again with one of pain as she tried to stand 
on the injured foot. Mr. Stevens saw at once 
Helen's condition, and, handing his torch to a 
comrade, he lifted her in his arms and carried 
her to her brother, who was calling her name 
farther back in the thicket. There was a mo- 
ment of joyful greeting when undemonstrative 
Wilbur kissed his sister's dear face over and over 
again, calling her every sweet name, and then, 
with the help of their strong friend, he carried 
her home. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

*<The Greatest of These is Love." 

L)lD you think how I should grieve for you 
if you were lost?** Mr. Stirling asked when, on 
hearing from the doctor of Helen's accident, he 
drove over at once. 

" Walter, I thought of you, perhaps, more ten- 
derly even than of my mother and father, dear 
little Delia, or my good Wilbur; but even more 
I thought about God. I think it was to me what 
that lonely night wfis to Jacob, when with a stone 
for a pillow he saw the shining ladder leading 
from earth to heaven.** 

Her lover did not try to get added proofs of 
Helen's devotion. Though he had not had such 
an experience himself, his deep, strong nature 
felt some of the uplifting of the heart now so 
united to his own. 

Poor Helen soon found need of all the love 
that had come into her soul during that night of 
trial, for while her injury did not seem to be seri- 
ous, she found it would be some time before she 
could bear her weight upon the sprained ankle. 
Her nerves were not used to pain and sleepless 
nights, and she declared that if it were not for 
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God's help she would have been ** as cross as a 
bear." 

There was much to be done in preparing for 
the church dedication and for the home visit by 
the middle of September. It was decided not 
to go in debt ; so the grading of the lot, planting 
shade trees, and all outside improvements except 
paint enough to protect the buildings were to be 
attended to in the spring. The cheap little or- 
gan was to be used until a larger one could be 
paid for more easily, when the former would be 
handed over to the infant class. The basement 
was unfinished except the room that contained 
the wood furnaces, which could be used as a 
kitchen and for the infant class. The church was 
frame, oi; a substantial stone foundation. " Ha 
little plate well filled his better than ha big one 
hempty," advised Uncle David when the preacher 
insisted that he must build for future growth. So 
Wilbur had a large class room with folding doors 
in the rear, which would render the rooms larjge 
enough for summer congregations, yet when shut 
off would not make the main room so much too 
large for winter use. A little wood stove would 
make it possible to have prayer meetings and 
other gatherings without warming the whole 
church. After the workmen were paid there was 
not money enough left for pews, but the chairs 
and old benches would do for awhile. The girls 
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intended to stain the hard-wood floor brown until 
they could buy a carpet. Mrs. Conner, though a 
Catholic by profession, became so interested that 
she gave a pretty red carpet, scarcely worn, to 
cover the platform. Joe Stevens made the pul- 
pit out of some oak timber, and it was quite a 
graceful-looking piece of furniture. Miss Swan 
left some crimson plush, and Helen was carried 
over to the church to superintend the covering 
of the top of the pulpit. Mr. Andrews said the 
hotel Bible, which was large and showy, could be 
used in the church for the winter. Thus the in- 
side furnishing was soon provided for, cheap, 
white-stained glass being used in the windows 
until cathedral glass could be secured, and rough 
plaster instead of the hoped-for paper or fres- 
coing. 

Everything was in readiness for the dedication 
of this beautiful little temple the Sunday before 
the minister left for Conference. He would, if 
possible, have obtained a bishop, just to let these 
frontier people have the satisfaction of seeing 
and hearing one; but none could be had, and a 
good substitute was found in a man who deserves 
to be a bishop, and whose position in the Church 
made the people he came to serve rejoice to see 
and know him. Best of all, he absolutely refused 
to consider " terms ; *' so, after Mr. Conner had 
provided traveling expenses, Mr. Benton had no 
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further trouble about it. People came from far 
and near to hear the dedicatory morning sermon. 
It was the happiest moment of Wilbur Benton's 
life when after the dedication the probationers 
were baptized and received into the church, and 
then the Lord's Supper was solemnized. There 
was no auction, seeing who would be the highest 
bidder to lift the debt off the house made for 
God. After the service the pastor said there was 
no debt, but there were sorhe things needed to 
prepare for the winter, and after the congregation 
was dismissed any who would like to make a free- 
will offering for the Lord's house could come and 
lay it on the stand below the pulpit. Then he 
said that all his members must henceforth keep 
the solemn promise they made before God and 
his people to contribute of their earthly sub- 
stance, according to their ability, to the support, 
of the church. 

"Beloved," the minister said tenderly, "'ac- 
cording to your ability * means something from 
every man, woman, and child who takes this vow. 
It means not only that the rich have promised to 
give liberally of their abundance and those fairly 
comfortable of their plenty, but that the poorest 
must give from their poverty. No Christian who 
refuses to give to the Lord because of sickness 
or poverty or scant work can expect his flour to 
waste not and his cruse of oil to fail not. If the 
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widow was asked to share her last cake with 
God's prophet and the other widow's living ac- 
cepted, God will not take any of our trifling ex- 
cuses for breaking this vow. Everyone must 
give something, a little if too poor for more — if 
only the price of a loaf of bread — and a little if 
living on the charity of others. Then, beloved, 
we can ask God for spiritual blessings with no 
unkept promises in our way.*' 

Wilbur had not trusted the right way in vain. 
There was a liberal offering toward the finishing 
of the interior, and the poorest of the new mem- 
bers pledged something toward the support of 
the church that had welcomed them into its 
sheltering fold. 

There was a pleasant Sunday school gathering, 
in which Anna's infant class was an entertaining 
feature, and then came the evening sermon by 
the presiding elder. Dr. Brunner. It had been a 
day of great rejoicing to him, and his sermon 
made others besides Uncle David shout for joy. 
At the close the good brother arose and said : " I 
have one more duty to perform before the services 
of this glorious day close. I am to have the 
happiness of giving your beloved pastor a help- 
meet worthy of him — one you could hardly love 
more than you do." 

As he stepped to the altar railing, the young 
minister went down and met Mr. Andrews, who 
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brought Anna to his side. She was dressed in 
the simple traveling suit she had worn all day; 
but few thought of bridal array while looking 
at the bride's sweet features. There was such a 
look of happy, childlike trust on her face, and 
one of such perfect peace and satisfaction on 
that of the young man who took her hand in his, 
that the old minister could not keep back 
the tears as he pronounced them husband and 
wife. 

They waited at the altar a little while to allow 
the people to proffer their words of love and 
blessing, and then they went to the hotel, where 
Wilbur and Helen had been boarding since her 
accident. Anna's experience had been unlike 
Helen's. She knew from the first that the young 
minister loved her, but she avoided the turning of 
their pleasant friendship into anything deeper, 
hardly certain of her own heart. She had 
meant to tell her mother this, but found it hard 
to confide what had never been put into prom- 
ises on either side. She turned to Wilbur in- 
stinctively, when her mother left her, as her 
only earthly refuge, but it was not until their first 
ride after their return from the funeral that Wil- 
bur spoke the words that had long been in his 
heart. That very evening found something that 
took away the only misgiving she had in her sor- 
row-tinged happiness. She happened to look 
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into her mother's portfolio, and there found a 
half-finished letter she must have begun the day 
before she went away, while Anna was busy with 
her office duties. After tenderly begging her to 
be cheerful and resigned to God*s will and not 
robe herself in mourning, she gave a few direc- 
tions about her burial, which, the daughter rejoiced 
to remember, had been carried out, although her 
mother's wishes were not fully known. Then 
came these comforting words : ** And now, my 
darling, even if, as I expect, I shall be taken away 
suddenly without time to arrange plans for your 
future, I have no fear for that. I know you are 
capable of earning your own living should you 
prefer independence to the home your uncle in- 
tends to offer you. But something even better 
is in store for my precious child. She has the 
love of one of the truest, best young men I have 
ever met, and with him she will have not only 
heart happiness, but the opportunity to have a 
home and at the same time plenty of work for 
the Master. Neither of you have spoken of your 
love in so many words, so I know there have 
been no promises made ; but when that time 
comes, remember you have your mother's sanc- 
tion and blessing, and her wish is for you to be 
in your own happy home as soon as possible.*' 

This letter was what decided Anna to consent 
to the speedy marriage the minister urged.- He 
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felt he could not wait a year to show his wife to 
his parents, and he could hardly take the time or 
the money to go after his bride during the year; 
so he wished to marry and make his home visit 
a bridal tour. Besides, Helen was to remain at 
home until Thanksgiving or Christmas, and when 
she returned it was not to grace the parsonage, 
but the new house that the Company was build- 
ing for the mine superintendent. All these things 
made Anna feel that their marriage was just the 
right thing, and she entered upon her new life 
with the sweet, contented spirit she had shown 
in the old, rather than with any of Helen's joy- 
ousness. 

Before Dr. Brunner left on the morning boat, 
he called the young people to him and said : 

" Brother Benton, your success has been so 
marked here, I have no doubt you will ha,ve an 
opportunity to do better for yourself. You have 
a wife to care for now, and she has not your sis- 
ter's robust frame ; so, while I shall regret to give 
you up, I will see you are promoted if you wish 
It." 

" Not for my sake," spoke up the minister's 
new wife. ** I cannot go through storms and 
climb icy hills as Helen did, but our cozy, warm 
parsonage is so near the church that I can reach 
it without exposure. I mean to take care of 
myself, because a broken-down wife is the worst 
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hindrance in the world to a minister, even if I do 
not do the work of two or three women. But, 
Dr. Brunner, I too love these people, and I am 
just as willing and anxious to stay as Mr. Ben- 
ton is." 

The minister rewarded his brave little wife 
with an admiring smile as he said : ** My wife 
can manage as well on the five or six hundred 
we shall receive as some women on twice that 
amount. As for me, I feel that my work here 
is only fairly begun. I could not think of leav- 
ing my converts and the new church." 

" But after the pleasant, exciting days of the 
summer, with its influx of city life, will come the 
long, dreary winter when you will again have 
only a few humble people, one or two families 
excepted, to hear you preach, and you will be 
shut in by an icy lake, and your tramps to the 
camp must begin. Don't you dread losing some 
of your best workers and being shut off from the 
world for so many months?" continued the old 
minister. 

'* No," replied the young man. " My work will 
be among the people here whom I love and am 
trying to help ; and in my sister's home, besides 
herself, I shall have a dear friend in her husband ; 
and then, no matter what storms rage outside, 
my wife and I will be perfectly contented to- 
gether in our own little home. And as for los- 
14 
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ing workers ! My father was in the Battle of 
Lookout Mountain, and he has often spoken of 
the bravery of a Western regiment that opened 
the way to victory by making a pavement of 
brave men. Seven color bearers were shot down 
in going fifteen rods, but the old flag never 
touched the ground. Before the dying man 
could fall, each time a comrade seized the ban- 
ner and with a shout of * Onward to victory ! * 
rushed forward until the flag was in turn caught 
from his falling hand. So we must press forward 
in God's battle. If one worker steps out, some 
one else must catch up the banner and press on. 
If one faculty fails, the others must do double 
duty until this world is won for Christ.** 

" Brother Benton, stay here and win this out- 
post for Christ ! *' said the old minister, his face 
reflecting the glow that lighted the younger 
soldier's countenance. " Some preachers refuse 
to have a poor appointment. They may be sent 
to one, but before they leave they make it a de- 
sirable place. Such will be the record you will 
have with the help of this dear wife ; and may 
God bless you both ! '* 

They followed him down to the boat, and as 
they came up Anna noticed a wagon taking fur- 
niture and a trunk marked with her name to the 
hotel. 

** My wedding present, my child,** her uncle 
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said ; and the delighted young couple found that 
most of the furniture and the carpets needed 
for the new parsonage were included in the pres- 
ents for which Mr. Andrews had sent. 

" I fear that with my piano and the few keep- 
sakes we saved we shall be almost too fine," said 
Anna. " But, uncle, what trunk is this ? " 

"As Miss Swan was just your size and knew 
your tastes, when she went home I intrusted to 
her the selection of a few clothes for you. You 
will find them plain and simple, and I fancy you 
will be glad not to have to take time to make 
over old things or to use your husband's money 
for new for a year or two," said Mr. Andrews. 

" O, uncle, you are too generous ! " cried 
Anna, giving him a kiss for his thoughtfulness. 

" My generosity was in giving you up, my 
child," replied her uncle, moving away that 
Anna might not see how hard it was for him to 
part with her. 

Helen made more exclamations of delight 
over the pretty clothes than did the bride her- 
self, though she fully realized that her uncle's 
kindness and Miss Swan's care had saved her 
the consideration for which she felt hardly 
ready, the mingling of her recent sorrow and 
new happiness having driven thoughts of dress- 
makers out of her mind. " It is one of God's 
kind thoughts about me to have this provided 
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for me/* she said quietly. " As Miss Havergal 
said, God seems not only to remember my needs, 
but my fancies.** 

Just after dinner, while the girls were busy 
packing — for Helen helped, though still on 
crutches — Mr. Benton came and called Anna. 

" I must leave you girls a little while. There 
is a dying sailor down at the government light, 
and he says he must see me. I can row there 
and back in an hour, but don*t worry if Tm de 
layed,** he said. 

" I wish you did not have to go alone or could 
walk,** Anna said, giving an anxious look 
through the open window toward the lake. 

** It would keep me away until dark if I 
walked. It won*t rain before night, and Fm a 
good rower, so good-by ; ** and he was gone, 
both looking on this short separation as quite a 
hardship. 

"Dear me! I believe Wilbur would leave 
heaven his first day to help somebody,** said 
Helen, when Anna returned. " I know it*s go- 
ing to storm, and that boy can*t swim. Why 
did you let him go, Anna ? ** and Helen hobbled 
to the window, looking in great disapprobation 
after her retreating brother. 

" He couldn't refuse the entreaties of a dying 
man, dear ; so we'll believe he will soon be back, 
and we'll hurry up and be ready to have a good 
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rest when he comes,** was Anna*s cheerful an- 
swer, though even her placid face was disturbed 
over the absence of her husband. 

An hour passed, and the girls were through 
with the trunk and ready to watch the bay. 
Several little boats were hurrying in to get ahead 
of the coming storm, but the young minister 
was not among those who sprang ashore. 

*' He will stay until after the storm,** Helen 
said hopefully, for Anna was now the anxious 
one. 

** This wind has come up so suddenly that I 
fear he has started, Helen. I see a boat tossing 
on the waves a long way out,** answered the 
young wife. 

Helen took the glass from Anna's trenibling 
hand and acknowledged that a little boat was 
slowly coming in. 

As it came nearer, Anna could not stay indoors 
with crippled Helen, but ran toward the pier. 
Without her glass she could see that a handker- 
chief was tied to the oar, and with it to aid her 
vision she could recognize her dearest friend, 
her husband, in a boat rapidly filling with water. 
Some one else had seen this, for a skiff shot out 
into the harbor, and Anna discerned Joe Stevens 
rowing toward the sinking boat. Another glance, 
and she saw that her husband was coming near 
the boat of his friend and that a lifeboat had 
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started to the rescue. She lifted the glass again 
in time to see the little boat go down and the 
face she loved sink in the foaming waters. 

** It*s all right, darling," a voice broke on her 
dulled ear a moment later, and she was lifted off 
the sand by her sister, who was sobbing for joy 
beside her. ** I couldn't stand it a moment 
longer ; so I hobbled out on my crutches in time 
to see you fall. By the time I caught up the 
glass that blessed Joe Stevens had leaped into 
the water and had caught Wilbur before he sank 
the second time, and he held on to his own 
boat and kept Wilbur up until the lifeboat picked 
them up. And now, dearest, they are all safe in 
the boat, and they are rowing straight for* this 
pier ; so let us be ready to welcome them.** 

Even after reaching the sheltered landing it 
was not easy to get the little boat out of the 
power of the tempest-tossed waves, but at last 
strong hands grasped the rope and the boat was 
drawn upon the shore. 

Wilbur looked very pale and worn, but he was 
able to take the clinging girls in his arms and 
assure them he was all right. They felt almost 
as glad to welcome the brave man who saved 
their loved one, and made him promise that he 
would come to the hotel for supper. 

Two hours later, when they all sat at the little 
table in the ordinary fashion, no one would have 
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believed that these happy people had been 
through such peril not long before. Mr. An- 
drews was as entertaining as possible, and Helen 
was her own bright self, while Mr. Stevens 
looked and talked like a gentleman, making light 
of what he had done, declaring that, though his 
boat had upset after filling with water, the min- 
ister would have clung to it until the lifeboat 
reached him. But Wilbur knew that had not 
been possible with his limited strength, and he 
was rather quiet, looking often at the dear young 
wife of whom he thought last when the cold 
waters closed over him. His heart was full of 
gratitude, too, that he was to be spared longer 
for the Master's work. Heaven and rest would 
come in time, but only once was a soul given 
the privilege of trying to make the world better 
and happier. Anna's shining eyes grew brighter 
with passing tears as she looked at her husband 
and remembered how desolate she might have 
been instead of having him by her side. 

As the party were leaving the dining room, 
they saw a crowd of people waiting in the front 
hall. Mr. Andrews invited them into the par- 
lors, and Wilbur saw that most of his church 
members were present, including Mr. Conner. 

" We came for a little farewell visit in spite of 
the storm," said Mr. Conner. ** The marriage 
ceremony last night was very beautiful, but we 
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cannot let the bride and groom off without a lit- 
tle wedding festivity." 

Mr. and Mrs. Benton gave everyone a cordial 
greeting, and then Uncle David stepped forward 
and said : ** We feel has hif hour beloved pastor 
*ad been given to us again from the very gate of 
*eaven, an* we hare hall the more rejoiced to 
give 'im an* *is dear woman this little token of 
love. Let us pray.** Whenever Uncle David 
was at a loss for words, he wanted to turn the 
meeting into a prayer meeting, where he could 
hold his own without any time limit. It was 
in his prayer that he told the Lord how the 
people loved the minister who had done so much 
for them, and how they had brought a hundred 
dollars as a little wedding present. This so 
satisfied the preacher that he lost the rest of the 
prayer, in which everybody, even to " Queen 
Victory,** was remembered. He had barely 
enough money to buy the tickets home, even 
after Helen had paid for her own out of her 
drawing lessons, and he had dreaded borrowing 
for his return and to begin housekeeping again. 
This made everything easy and delightful, and 
the minister arose from his tired knees with a 
happy face. 

Mr. Andrews was so grateful to the preserver 
of his niece *s husband that after a moment*s 
whispering with Mr. Conner he came forward 
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and called out Mr. Stevens, thanking him in the 
name of the grateful church members, and beg- 
ging him to accept a gold watch from them as a 
token of their appreciation of his heroic deed. 
The " members " were as much surprised as Mr. 
Stevens, and Anna gave her uncle a grateful 
smile, for she knew this was quite a valuable gift, 
being a watch with which a Chicago young man 
had settled a heavy account. 

There were only a few ** hay fever " guests 
at the hotel, so there was not a very full larder ; 
but the housekeeper had obeyed orders and now 
had hot coffee, sandwiches, fruit, and cake ready 
for the guests ; and if there is any time when a 
man can eat a second supper, it is at his wed- 
ding feast, after being saved from a watery grave, 
and then from running in debt. 

The storm had cleared away before the happy 
guests left, and the morning was calm and beau- 
tiful. The captain thought, judging by the 
crowd at the landing, that he would have a boat- 
load of passengers, but only three young people 
and a little baggage were added to his cargo. 

" These girls must be related to every woman 
and child in town, and this young man every 
woman's son, there is such a hard time to get 
our plank in,** the captain said, almost throwing 
Mr. Stirling into the water as he had run back to 
Helen for a last word. 
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" Our minister is going for a vacation, which is 
no reason you should immerse any of us,** replied 
Mr. Stirling, saving himself by catching an over- 
hanging plank. 

" I did not know your church tolerated lady 
preachers,'* returned the captain, who had seen 
Mr. Stirling part with Helen. 

The young man returned the laugh while look- 
ing for his friends to appear on deck. 

*^ God bless hour pastor, an* bring *im safely 
back to us ! ** said Uncle David, turning away. 

** I have seen more brilliant young men and 
more eloquent speakers than Mr. Benton, but 
never one who gave himself more fully to his 
people. That is the secret of his success. He 
loves God, he loves his work, and he has love 
and sympathy for his people, even the poorest of 
them. He has been one with them, and now 
his going is a personal loss. And Anna, his wife, 
is just like him. She has not the strength of the 
wind, but she has the power of the suhbeam. 
And his sister, though more impulsive, shows 
the same devotion to others,** said Mr. Conner. 

**Yes,** answered Mr. Stirling, thinking he 
knew which handkerchief on the disappearing 
boat was meant for him. '* Faith and Hope are 
beautiful graces, but greater than these is Love.** 

THE END. 



